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EXTRACTS FROM GENERAL LETTERS OF 
THE MISSION. 


In giving a view of the state of the mission, on 
the first of July, the brethren remark on the— 


Decease of Mrs. Minor—Religious State 
of the Seminary—Native Church. 


Since our last communication death 
has removed another from our circle. 
Mrs. Minor, who had been for a long 
time feeble, and whose dissolution was 
for several months expected, entered 
upon the rest of the saints in June last. 
Her disease was pulmonary consumption, 
to which she had a constitutional ten- 
dency. Thus are we frequently admon- 
ished of the brevity of our term of ser- 
vice here, and of the importance of being 
diligent in our work. 

In May last there was an interesting 
work of grace in the seminary, and sev- 
eral, we hope, were translated from the | 
kingdom of darkness into that of light. | 
As you will receive a minute account of | 
it from the instructors of the institution, 
we need not give particulars here. We 
would simply remark that whether we | 
look at the mischief these youth may do, | 
should they leave the seminary uncon- | 
verted, or at the vast amount of good | 
they may accomplish in this heathen | 
land, should their talents and attainments 
be consecrated to Christ, there are none 
who more urgently need the prayers of 
the church. 

About the same time, special efforts | 
were made in the central school at Oo- | 
dooville. The members of the church 
were awakened to prayer and labor, and 
some of the impenitent, we hope, were 


born again. 
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Special efforts were made also at Ma- 
nepy and Tillipally with the children of 
the native free schools. Several in the 
English school at the latter place receiv- 
ed impressions that prove to be abiding. 
With this exception, we do not know 
that any permanent religious impressions 
were made, but we feel happy in the re- 
flection that the truth was preached with 
plainness and_ simplicity, and many 
prayers were offered, which will not be 
forgotten in heaven. At Manepy more 
than ordinary efforts were made also 
with the adult population, many of whom 
seemed interested. 

There have been added to our church- 
es, within the last six months, thirty-one. 
Some have been suspended, and others 
who had been suspended have been ex- 
communicated. 

The character of the native Christians 
is in many respects different from that of 
Christians at home. Their views of di- 
vine truth and christian obligation are 
less distinct. They are much under the 
influence of former prejudices and cus- 
toms, and are easily led into temptations 
by their ungodly friends. They do not 
feel, to the degree we wish, their obliga-~ 
tions to come out from the world, and 
take up their cross for Christ. There is 
no land where decided consistent piety is 
more important than in this. Christians 
here are emphatically a “city set on a 
hill.” In christian lands, if one walks 
improperly, the world have before them 
other proots of the truth of the gospel. 
Here the principal thing appreciated is a 
holy life, and if one falls, great is the dis- 
honor to the cause of Christ. Let Chris- 
tians at home then pray that these church- 
es may be enlightened, energetic, hum- 
ble, spiritual, that our Zion may be “beau- 
tiful as Tirzah, comely as Jerusalem, and 
terrible as an army with banners.” 
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Missionary Enterprise--Native Assistants. || 


While, however, we mourn the general 
deficiency of our church-members, we 
have occasionally proof that the spirit 
of the gospel is taking deep root. Such 
is an incident that recently occurred. 
We refer to the marriage of Caroline 
Chester, of the Oodooville school, to 
Glocester, a convert from heathenism 
under the instructions of the Church-of- 
England missionaries, and their departure 
for Penang, under the patronage of Sir 
W. Norris. He is to labor there as cate- 
chist and teacher. In view of the dis- 
tance they have gone, and of their going 
alone, or unaccompanied by missionaries, 
we think this event forms an era in the 
history of our mission. They come more 
fully up to the rank of missionaries than 
any who have been trained by us. Her 
friends did every thing they could to 
prevent her going. Her mother threat- 
ened to throw herself into the well, (a 
common way of showing great displea- 
sure) as soon as her (laughter was gone, 
and Caroline said she believed she would 
do so; and an elder sister, who had al- 
lowed her daughter to stay with C.’s 
mother and assist her in sickness, now 
called her away out of spite, and she 
herself would not go to the house or 
render her mother any assistance. When, 
however, they found C. determined, they 
yielded so far as to make arrangements 
for receiving the pair on the day after 
the wedding. 

Our attention has been, by this enter- 
prise, more than previously called to 
those particulars in the domestic system 
of the people, which do and will render 
it difficult for Christians here to engage 
in such service. Marriage alliances are 
formed by the parents, and (for the pur- 
pose probably of keeping the property 
unimpaired) almost, if not quite univer- 
sally, the parties are relatives. They 
marry very young, and the wife still a 
child remains in the house of her moth- 
er, or her husband’s mother, in a dwelling 
erected within the yard, or in the ad- 
joining inclosure. If she is ill, her 
mother, sisters, and cousins are at hand 
to sympathise with her, to wait upon her, 
and cook for her family. From others 
than relatives, she would expect neither 
sympathy nor aid, for, in the language of 
a heathen who a short time since re- 
marked on the care a missionary and his 
wife had bestowed on a sick native, 
“The people would as soon tread upon 
a sick man, who was not a relative, as as- 
sist him.” 


This and other circumstances ha 
| combined to create a very Strong fj “wes 


|in the mind of every native against 
moving from his or her own little yjj] m1] 
\If they make the experiment, they 
almost never to think another yjjj 

| tolerable. “Each one finds in every other 
i] place worse water, a hotter sy and 
tom more prevalent, than in his own, 
| We have been led, in view of these and 
,other circumstances, often to re 
among ourselves, that a female who does 
as Caroline has done, does much more 
‘than a lady who leaves America for 4 
| foreign land. The same is true of 

| but especially of females. The one who 
leaves America has a long voyage before 
her, but other women have traveled, jf 
‘not on missions, for other purposes, To 
|the other, and to all her friends, the 
‘thought is a new one, except wher 
/women have gone whole villages jg 
company to worship at a distant temple, 
|The former must leave her home, and 
\live among strangers, but she is oj 
/enough in some degree to know how to 
|take care of herself, and the step is g 
|common one among her friends. Butthe 
| latter, in her own feelings, and those of 
|her friends, and to a degree, in fact, is 
an infant straying out on the wide waste 
without path or precedent or aid. The 
| former is urged on by the plaudits of ad- 
'miring friends, (and often stran 
|but the mother of the latter threatens 
sincerely to destroy herself, and the 
| relatives, to work on the holiest, strong. 
|est of a daughter’s natural feelings, and 
| to express their spite in the most effectual 
/manner, actually withhold needed aid 
| from that mother when in distress, When 
| therefore a female (to say nothing of the 
| other sex) vith these difficulties in view 
| is willing to connect herself in marriage 
| with one who is going to a distant land 
| to labor for Christ, she exhibits a rising 
| above prejudice and custom that is truly 
‘encouraging, and which we hope yet to 
see throughout the native church. 

| Though we have now perhaps more 
| native assistants of one grade and anoth- 
er than any other mission, our supply 
| falls very far short of what the wants of 
| this heathen land require. The convie- 
tion is constantly deepening in our minds 
that an enlightened, energetic, self-moy- 
_ing, devotedly pious native agency is, al- 
_most more than any thing else of human 
/means, what is demanded for the con- 
version of India. By self-moving, we 
/mean an agency of men who can stand 
‘and act alone without the control and 
‘stimulus of a foreign missionary. The 
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: jes in the way of a foreigner’s 
aoc the gugal with facility and 

wer in this country are so great, (to 
say nothing of the difficulty, if not impos- 
sibility, of obtaining a sufficient number 
of missionaries from abroad to meet the 
demand) that we are persuaded the great 
work of converting India is to be done 
by men raised up on the ground. They 
must of course be trained, and for a long 
time superintended, and directed by the 
missionary, and if he has a tact for it, he 
can without much difficulty, superintend 
a large number. We need men who 
will be to this people, what Paul was to 
the Jews or Greeks—who can meet the 
shrewd, wily brahmin, follow him in his 
subterfuges, expose his sophistries, ab- 
surdities, and proud pretensions, and 
commend the truth to every man’s con- 
science—men who can stand up fear- 
Jessly and. alone, uninfluenced by hea- 
then superstition, habits, or customs. 
And such men will be found. 

The inquiry, however, will very natu- 
rally be made, Wr~ ‘s the moral effect of 
the press, in other words, what good re- 
sults are manifest from the distribution 
of Bibles and tracts. Though we are 
unable to refer to many instances of con- 
yersion that can be distinctly traced to 
the distribution of Bibles and tracts, we 
are persuaded much good has been ef- 
fected by this branch of our Jabor. When 
a person is converted, it is often impossi- 
ble te say whether it is to be ascribed to 
the preaching of the word, or to the 
hearing or reading of Bibles and tracts; 
but if his attention were only arrested by 
a portion of Scripture, or a tract, they 
certainly were the means of leading to 
great good. Many of the Scriptures and 
tracts we know are read by the people, 
as well as read to them by the native as- 
sistants. They are often called for, par- 
ticularly the former; and though conver- 
sion may not occur, the mind 1s enlight- 
ened, the attention arrested, and preju- 
dices removed by a perusal of the truth. 
We believe it to be our duty, “in the 
morning” to “sow the seed, and in the 
evening” to “withhold not our hand, for 
we know not whether shall prosper, either 
this or that, or whether they both shall 
be alike good.” 

In conclusion, we remark that the 
church need not expect the world will 
be converted till there is more prayer 
among Christians and missionaries, and 
therefore we would call upon all to pour 
out fervent, unceasing, believing prayer 
to Him who has declared that his people 
shall not seek him in vain, and that the 


Consequences of the Deficiency of Funds. 


On the 10th of August, the mission forwarded 
another general letter, which is given below. 
At that date the circular from the Committee, 
addressed to the several missions, dated in 
May of last year, and enjoining on them all a 
great reduction in their expenditures, had not 
reached Ceylon. The painful curtailment of 
the operations of the mission, especially in re- 
gard to the free schools, was caused by letters 
dated three months earlier, informing the mis- 
sionaries of the commercial embarrassments ex- 
perienced in the country, which had at that time 
occasioned a serious deficiency in the receipts 
of the Board, and awakened apprehensions of a 
still further deficiency, which would render a 
great retrenchment of the expenditures abroad 
indispensable. It is hoped that no friend of 
missions will fail, in a solemn and prayerful 
manner, to peruse this statement from the mis- 
sion, and consider anxiously what his duty is in 
the existing crisis. 


The subject of expenditures and econ- 
omy we feel to be one of the greatest 
importance; and many circumstances at 
the present time conspire to urge it 
upon our attention. Our mission con- 
cerns are so extensive, and in most re- 
spects, of such a character, that they 
cannot be suddenly checked in their 
operations, nor any part cut off, without 
materially affecting our cause. This, j 
connection with the evils of unexpec 
demands being made upon the Commit- 
tee by their missions, goes to evince the 
great wisdom and propriety of the regu-: 
lation, requiring the expenses of the 
several missionary establishments to be 
estimated and forwarded to the Commit- 
tee, at least one year before the funds 
would be needed. At the receipt of your 
letter above named, there was not mone 
enough in the treasury to carry on 
the departments of our work two months 
longer. From the tenor of your commu- 
nication, and from our not having re- 
ceived any indication of any further ap- 
propriation being made for us this year, 
it seemed to us necessary to take some 
measures for relief, or be left entirely 
destitute of funds for one fourth of the 
year. With these views a i 








world shall be filled with his glory. 


the mission was called on Mody le? 
3ist ult. to take this whole subject 

, consideration—to inquire what must be 
\done.—The mission met. Long and se- 
rious consultations were held before any 
‘decisions were made. After considering 
the pecuniary embarrassments of the 
Committee, the evils attendant on draw- 


ing bills upon the Board beyond their 
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appropriations at any time, and especial- ,, vances in ail the departments of so¢j 
ly at such a time as this, and the proba-| and domestic life—their schools 
ble losses which would be sustained in || books—the hold which their Customs 
staying any part of our operations, we || have upon the mind,—if we view them 
came deliberately and unanimously to + in these connections merely, we shall not 
the conclusion, that we were called to | find them less heathenish than they wer 
the painful work of stopping some parts |' twenty years ago. By this it is not in. 
of our movements—consequently, to give ||tended to be said, that truth has not 
up, to some degree, what has been gain- || made progress among them. We be. 
ed by twenty years’ hard labor.—Afier || lieve it has, to a very encouraging ex. 
this decision, it was not difficult for us to || tent, and that it is now gradually, if not 
agree where the first blow should be | rapidly advancing; as will, we trust, be 
struck. It seemed clear to us that the || evinced by succeeding remarks. But ag 
native free schools were the first branch || light breaks in upon them, their hatred 
to be lopped off—tlrat the cause would | to the gospel, which to them is so exely. 
suffer less in this than im any other part || sive—condemning their whole system— 
which involved equal expense. Conse- || becomes more manifest, and leads them 
quently it was resolved that all these | to put forth greater efforts to sustain 
schools should be discontinued for the | their establishments. - From such a com. 
present, except fourteen; of which eight |; munity what is to be expected in aid of 
are of girls, and six are of boys—four of the cause of truth? Nothing, abso} 
the boys’ schools being at the new sta- || nothing. It was not to be expected thar 
tion of. Penang; so to withhold a part of | they would congregate to hear the des. 
the wages of our native assistants, with || pised gospel; nor will they in fact. Qc. 
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the expectation of paying it at the com- 
mencement of the next year; to adopt 
the most rigid course of self-denial our- 
selves, expending money only for things 
absolutely necessary; not to take a new 
class in the seminary in September, con- 
trary to our published arrangements; to 
dismiss from the seminary and the school 
at Oodooville, the less promising of the 
students, and to stop all building opera- 
tigns, except in completing the printing- 
office. 

These are heavy blows. They cut to 
the heart. They maim our system and 
cramp our operations. And yet they 
only partially relieve our wants. The 
actual retrenchment in expenditures for 
the five months of this year, aside from 
what must be refunded, will not amount 


| casionally some few, from five to 
‘may be assembled, if special effort be 
'made by some interested persons. But 
the same persons cannot be induced to 
/attend to the truth for any length of time, 
nor to come together on successive occa. 
sions. It is not to be expected that 

| will maintain christian schools, or t 

|| Christianity in any form. Nor do they, 
| There are a few individual cases, where, 
| in connection with the English la: 

they encourage the study of christian 
lessons, as a step to office—an indi 
‘sable, but hated condition of availi 
‘themselves of the privileges of the semi- 
inary. Aside from the English schools, 
their mere Tamul schools are as far from 
Christianity as possible. They know 
how to teach such things as they wish to 





to £300. The schools from which we || have learned, as well as we do. It is 
have thrust about five thousand children, | idle to talk of “model schools,” for such 
would not have cost the mission more ||a people. We might as well talk of 
the £200, from this to the first of Jan-|/a model religion. They will not copy 
uary, 1838. These circumstances, in || from schools, which differ from their own 
connection with your remarks on schools | in nothing except their christian charac- 
in general, seem to require a more par- || ter and the use of printed books. A ma- 
ticular consideration of this subject. || jority of the people will send their chil- 
| dren to our schools rather than support 
schools for themselves. Yet there are 
||many flourishing schools, purely hea- 
vee the great importance of christian | then, kept up in the midst of ours, be- 
PEhools”in a heathen land, cannot be | cause of the opposition to Christianity. 
duly estimated without a careful consid- |; Their schools, it may be said, will mul- 
eration of what a heathen community | tiply readers. But what kind of readers? 
would be without such schools. The! Not readers of the printed .character. 
mass of the people here are still heathen. || They have no printed books—their books 
If we view them in connection with the || are all written on the ola, each boy copy- 
increasing number of their temples—'| ing his own from the master’s dictation 
the frequency, splendor, and duration of |; Not intelligent readers. Every thing 
their festivais—their superstitious obser- learned is in the form of song, most of it 


Importance of the School System. 
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ynintelli ible to the learner, and often to 
the . and merely committed to the 
. These books are all obscure, 
ter or less extent, delusive and 

ing to all the better powers of the 
mind. The taste is formed only for such 
sentiments and such books. Thus by 
schools the youth are educated 

into heathenism, if we may be allowed 
the expression. The more they learn of 
such things, the more they wish to learn. 
Their books are almost innumerable, and 
all of a character most captivating to a 
corrupt youth. What could we expect 
from such readers, were we to give them 
the Bible and the tract? Not much, cer- 
tainly, without other very efficient and 
controlling means of instruction, keeping 
the truth before the mind, explaining 
and enforcing it. It may be said, go to 
their houses and teach them. But such 
are the habits of the people, should - 
to their houses at any other time than 

at noon, under a mid-day tropical sun, 
you would not in most cases find any 
body at home, except women (who would 


to a 


generally run like so many wild goats on | 


a ch) and children. Should 
ye attempt to Hea 4 the gospel to the 
children, you must first teach them some- 
thing like the amount of our elementary 
christian lessons, viz. the smaller and 
larger Catechisms, the “Abridgement of 
the Bible,” etc. before you can give them 
any intelligible idea of the essential 
truths of the gospel. Here you must do 
at the expense of a missionary’s time and 
strength, what is now done in our schools 
at an expense almost too small to be 
named. 

What, then, is effected by means of 
mission schools? By them the land is 
rapidly filling with intelligent readers. 
They prepare the way for the Bible and 
tract distributor. In this connection 
alone we regard them as a great auxiliary 
in the work of publishing the gospel in 


, galows, where we never fail of collect- 

| Ing, through the influence of the master 

'and scholars, several of the parents and ~ 
others. Thus the bungalows are our 

|chapels scattered over the land. These 

| Congregations are permanent—the same 

individuals, nearly, being brought under 

| the continued influence of the preached 

|gospel. These same children are all 

| brought into Sabbath schools, and their 
teachers into. Bible classes, every Sab- 

bath. One other day in the week, the 

‘teachers and all the readers in the 

| schools are collected at the several sta- 

(tions, for reading the Scriptures and 

for instruction from the missionaries. 

| Through this same means, we secure our 

' quarterly schoolmasters’ meetings, when 

|the brethren unite their influence in 

| prayer and preaching, for a whole day, 

for the salvation of a very important class 
of men. Hence, too, our ability to hold 

“protracted meetings” whenever we 

please. This in a country of protracted 

eathen festivals, or meetings, is no small 

| itens. 

But this is not all. One half of what 
these children learn in the schools is 
strictly religious—is christian—and the 
| other half moral and useful. The chris- 
tian lessons are committed to memory, 
and consequently remain with them as 
permanent materials for their instruction. 
The tendency of such lessons to improve 
the youthful mind in any circumstances, 
_is obvious and important. They enlight- 
en and elevate the judgment and awaken 
conscience. They certainly furnish a 
_very rational and encouraging ground toe 
hope for success in the regular preaching 
‘of the gospel. Look then upon these 
‘sons and daughters of the heathen—of 
| dark, impure, bigoted heathen—with their 
'|neat christian books in their hands, at 
home and abroad, and the pure words of 
Jesus in their minds—look upon them in 
the bungalow daily, in the Sabbath 





this district. They, in this respect, give 
the press a value which it would not 
otherwise possess. Probably in every | 
heathen land, certainly in this, edueation | 
and the press must go together in order | 
to turn either to the best account. Either, | 
indeed, might be of some value by itself; | 
worth more in any mission than they 
cost. But the value of each would be | 
more than doubled, by combining their | 
operations. | 


school, in the house of God, and weekly 
| at the station—and tell us, if they do not 
furnish an object worthy of christian be- 
nevolence, and a foundation for hope 
most cheering. Is this good obtained at 
too great an expense of money? or of the 
|missionary’s time? A school of forty- 
‘five boys costs the mission from twenty 
to thirty Spanish dollars per year. Twen- 
ty such schools would cost from $400 to 
$600 per year, and would demand, for 





By these schools, also, we secure large, their management, as to the mere secular 
attentive, and comparatively intelligent || part of the business, not more than one 
congregations on the Sabbath, including || day in a month of the missionary’s time, 


j 


| leaving him to do about as much direct 
|missionary work as he otherwise would 
do. Such is the expense of the ordinary 


more adults than could be otherwise col- 
lected. At other times, by night or day, 
we may hold meetings in the school bun- 
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and extraordinary co: tions of each 
of your missionaries, of his Sabbath 
school and Bible class, and of a great 
amount of the best kind of religious in- 
struction, extending to hundreds, and 
spreading through the whole parish. Is 

is good secured at too dear a rate? 
What could two missionaries do at a 
station without schoois, compared with 
what one might do with them? We be- 
lieve they could not do as much. It has 
been stated and published by a distin- 
guished minister, that “the attempt is 
now making to extend religion among 
the heathen by education and other cau- 
tious and gradual improvements,” and 
this is said for the purpose of pointing 
out a more excellent way. In view of 
the subject, as now presented, we ask, is 
the remark just? is it correct? For what 
end do we resort to such measures, and 
in what sense do we rely upon them for 
success in our work? We consider them 
as indispensable, even to the existence of 
what is demanded by the successful and 
distinguished preacher to whom we have 
alluded. 

But this is not all. Our schools con- 
nect us with the people. They are al- 
ways a sufficient introduction to their 
houses, in many cases to the mothers, 
and a port to their feelings. They 
also tend to displace the heathen schools, 


and to _— the people to support 
those o 


better character. We by no 
means suppose that mission schools are 
to be continued in perfection. It is our 
fixed purpose to lay this burden upon 
the people as soon as possible. But it 
must be done gradually. These schools, 
also, are fast changing the character of 
the language of the people, depriving it 
of its heathen or mythological sense, and 
giving it a christian meaning. They are, 
certainly, an important means of perpet- 
uating Christianity in the land—of forti- 
fying our positions, the importance of 
which was clearly and ably exhibited at 
the meeting of the Board at Hartford, in 
1836. But we cannot dwell longer on 
this subject. Our apology for saying so 
much is found in the importance which 
we attach to this form of missionary la- 
bor, in your remarks on the samme, and in 
the erroneous views which we suppose a 
part of the church have taken. 

We cannot, however, dismiss the sub- 
ject, without giving two or three state- 
ments of some of the more intelligent 
natives, illustrative of their mode of rea- 
soning on the subject—One of the 
brethren remarks, “I said to the cate- 





chist, as he came in, The ple in 
America say to us, we send you to! 





preach the gospel, but you teach 

make books, etc. etc.—what have you to 
- by way of answer? He replied, 4 
called a yg to make a door for 
house, and he brought an adze, inane 
etc. I rebuked him, saying, I told you 
te come and make a dean did not tel] 
you to bring adzes and planes, nor tg 
work with them.’ Soon after another as. 
sistant came in; he not knowing what 
had been said, I repeated the complaint 
of the American churches, and asked him 
what answer I should give. He said, 4 
sent my servant to the field to farm ; 


and he went and dug out the stones, anj _ 


ploughed the field, and put on 
and then I turned him off saying, I sen 
you to make a farm, and not to dig 
stones, nor to put on manure.’ ” 

Such are our views of the schools 
which we have dismissed. We hope, in. 
deed, to be able to resume them, in 
whole or in part, at the beginning of 
next year—purposing in the mean 
to review the system, and to make jm. 
provements wherever it may seem prac. 
ticable. The views and feelings of the 
mission in reference to the dismission of 
the schools, especially if they were not 
to be resumed, are not, we believe, too 
highly colored in the following 
written by one of the elder brethren on 
the 2d instant. “After my usual lessons 
with the readers in the schools yester. 
day, I gave each a portion of the Bible 
as a present. I told them the reason— 
exhorted them to read it, not to enter 
into temptation, etc.; to keep the Sabbath 
ge ae with them, commendi 
them to the friend of little children, al 
then sent them away—from me, from the 
Bible class, from the Sabbath sc 
from the house of prayer—to feed on the 
mountains of heathenism, with the idols 
under the green trees; a prey to the roar- 
ing lion, to evil demons, and to a 
more ignorant than they, even to their 
blind, deluded, and deluding guides— 
and when I looked after them as 
went out, my heart failed me. O what 
an offering to Swamy!—five thousand 
children!”"—We beg you to ask the 
churches to look at this scene, to 
their children in these children’s stead, 
then to look up to Him “who for their 
sakes became poor, that they —— 
poverty might become rich,” and deter- 
mine what they will do with these chil- 
dren, and what direction they will give 
us, their servants and fellow-laborers, as 
to the course we must take in reference 
to them. Will they say to us, you shall 
have no money for them, you shall leaye 
them on the dark mountains and in the 
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ing wilderness of heathenism? We 
cannot believe they will—we shall act 
on better hopes. : 
As to the general expenses of the 
‘scion the Committee may feel assured, 
that we will do all we can to diminish 
them, or to prevent their advance, so far 
gs may seem to us consistent with the 
pest interest of the cause for which we 
jive and labor in this land. We most 
fully approve of your sentiments on this 
ject. 
Tie estimate, for next year (1838) show 
a less amount than what will be expend- 
ed within this year; and those for 1839 
still less. These estimates were made 
out with care, with scrupulous regard to 
the directions of the Committee, and 
with the best views we could get of the 
wants of the people—of what is demand- 
ed of us as christian missionaries in this 
icular field. ‘Though the amount we 
ened for the two succeeding years, 
is somewhat above the proposed remit- 
tances mentioned in your letter of Feb- 
ruary 20, 1837, we hope the Committee 
will not feel any serious difficulty in| 
meeting our wants. We do feel, that the 
cause would materially suffer in abridg- 
ing any department of our operations or 
nh Do the churches ask us 
to lessen our expenses in this way? 





REPORT OF THE MISSION SEMINARY, 
DATED JuLY 1, 1837. 


| 


Arter mentioning that the course of instruc- | 
tion and study in the Seminary had continued | 
much the same as in times past; and that an | 
uncommon amount of sickness had prevailed | 
among the pupils, and in the district generally, 
the* principal instructors, Mr. Hoisington and 
Doct. Ward, proceed to give an account -of— 


An Eclipse and the inions of its 
Nature and Fee ae 
tive Agency. 





On the 2ist of April a total eclipse of || 


the moon occurred, in perfect agreement | 
with our calculations. An eclipse is al-| 
ways an event of special interest in this | 
country. Many superstitious notions and | 
practices are connected with it. Though | 
they may have been told, it will not be} 
out of place here to present a few of the 
more peculiar—An eclipse is always, to | 
some degree, inauspicious; especially a. 
total eclipse. Solar eclipses are more | 
inauspicious than lunar. Yet the occur-| 
rence of two or three lunar eclipses in| 
one year is regarded as specially omi- 
nous of evil The evils most likely to| 


occur in such eases, are sickness, drought, 
famine, etc. Indeed, a peculiar influence, 
for good, as well as evil, is exerted by 
these occurrences, of which the wise 
will be aware, and turn it to the best ac- 
count. 

During the eclipse no healthy person 
will eat; for eating then would be a cer- 
tain cause of disease, especially of the 
skin. If an eclipse occur unexpectedly, 
and there be food prepared in the house, 
the general rule is to throw it away. If, 
however, it be some more expensive or 
delicious dish, it may be given to those 
who can eat it. If this cannot be done, 
a knot of cusa* grass is to be placed in 
the pot, to avert the evil influence, and 
the whole set aside till the eclipse be 
past. Persons afflicted with cutaneous 
diseases may eat, during the eclipse, not 
only with impunity, but with certain ex- 
pectation of being cured. 

During the eclipse the bite of a ser- 
pent, or the prick of a thorn, will be fa- 
tal. That is the time the serpent race 
receive their venom from Raku, its orig- 
inal source. Hence the people will not 


‘leave their dwellings, especially their 


compounds, at such a season. 

The eclipse has also an important in- 
fluence on the mantras, if properly re- 
peated at that time. Hence at such sea- 
sons the brahmins, astrologers, and 
others, are particularly busy in mutter- 
ing these marvelous formulas, by which 
means the power of one is frequently in- 
creased to that of a thousand. This is 
‘usually done standing in water up to the 
|chin, with the eyes fixed on the distress- 
ed planet. 

This is also a most favorable time to 
begin incantations, to call up devils, to 
bewitch persons, ete. etc. Also, for the 
physician to enter upon the preparation 
of his important medicines, to prescribe 
for difficult cases, etc. 

These are only a few of the supersti- 
tions in this connection, which have in- 
| fluenced the whole community, and which 
still have a great influence on multi- 
tudes. 

The eclipse is supposed by a lar 

rt of the community, to be caused by 





Rakuw’s+ swallowing the planet. Others 
‘say it is caused by Raku’s coming in 
‘between us and the Juminary eclipsed, 
‘and thus intercepting our vision; while 
another class maintain, that it is caused 





* Poa cynosuroides. An important article in Hin- 
doo worship. 

t Caputdraconis, In fact the ascending node. In 
mythology, a monstrous serpent, which, with Kethu, 
(cauda draconis! grasps the sun and moon, and causes 
eclipses. 
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by the shadow of Raku, which is at a 
great distance from the body thus ob- 
scured. But two or three of the princi- 
pal astronomers of the district acknowl- 
edge, to persons connected with us, that 
the eclipse is occasioned by the inter- 
ception of the sun’s light. This we re- 
gard as a pleasing triumph of truth, 
and evinces the correctness of the course 
we have taken in this connection. 

At a meeting of the consociation of 
our churches, held at Tillipally on the 
1lth of May, Henry Martyn was licens- 
ed to preach the gospel. The examina- 
tion on experimental and doctrinal theol- 
ogy was very satisfactory. Martyn will 
at once take his stand among our best 
native preachers, as to knowledge, abil- 
ity to teach, etc. We do not, however, 
intend to change materially, his course 
of labors. His station as tutor in the 
seminary is undoubtedly a more impor- 
tant one than any other we could give 
him in the present stage of our mission 
affairs. Nevertheless his licensure will 
considerably increase his usefulness. It 
will give him more influence in the sem- 
inary and country; it will render him 
more useful on the Sabbath; and on spe- 
cial occasions, it will enable him to come 
forward, often greatly to our relief. This 
case comes up before us as a pleasing 
and encouraging indication of what we 
would aim at, and hope for, in our ef- 
forts, to supply tbe Tamul country with 
a native agency adequate to its complete 
moral redemption. We feel called upon 
to “thank God and take courage.” 

In the afternoon of the same day a 
meeting of the mission was held to con- 
sider the subject of supplying the adja- 
cent continent with native assistants. 
Though we find great difficulties in get- 
ting our young men to go over to the 
help of our brethren, cheerfully, and in 
sufficient numbers; yet the subject seem- 
ed to open before us in an important 
light. It is obvious that several years 
must elapse before the associate mis- 
sions can do much in the way of supply- 
ing their own pressing wants. All that 
we can do will not meet their demands, 
even as they now appear. Were there 
a seminary in each of the missions on 
the continent, as efficient as our own, 
our united efforts could not produce any 
thing like an adequate supply of native 
agents for that wide and opening field. 
The number of Tamul people is estimat- 
ed at 8,000,000. To supply this popula- 


tion with native laborers at the rate of | 


one preacher, one catechist, and one 
teacher, to every 1,000 souls, would re- 
quire 24,000 persons. To furnish these 
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is a work indeed, most worthy the 

of the American church. Besides all 
that can be expected from the direct ef, 
forts of missionaries, and other E 
laborers, something like this onal of 
native agents must exist, befo Chen 
tianity will have become triumphant jp 
the land—before she will have bestowed 
her full measure of blessings upon this 
benighted, perishing people. But whence 
such a supply of believing, qualified jg. 
borers; whence, except through the 
“effectual fervent prayer” of the chure 
and her more liberal contributions? pj, 
we not present here to Christians an gb, - 
ject worthy of their attention? wij 
they not look at it? In “counting the 
cost” of the world’s conversion, and sane. 
tification, have they always, or ever jp 
its true amount, brought in this item? 
Could we speak to them on this subject, 
we would say, the field is large nj 
white; the time is short; souls are per. 
ishing; your help is needed, igs dg. 
manded. 


Revival of Religion among the Pupils 


Nothing very special of a religious 
character marked the first two or three 
weeks of the term. And the prevailing 
sickness seemed to have rather a dig. 
tracting influence. Yet we felt in some 
degree, the importance of a refreshj 
this term, and that we should exert our. 
selves for it. No special public efforts 
were made till after the middle of the 
term; yet there were some encouragi 
indications before the close of the first 
month. A prayer-meeting held by one 
of the faculty with the teachers, every 
Sabbath morning, from the beginning of 
the term, gradually increased in interest, 
and seemed to be a means of bringing 
them up to the work. A private fast, 
and some union prayer-meetings, 
the mission families, and a general meet- 
|ing of our native church members, held 
| at Batticotta, were obviously among the 
|more remote means of the bless 
\which ensued. Though we felt, from 
|the first of May, that the Spirit of God 
| was, in a degree, with us, yet there was 
no marked developement of feeling till 
about the middle of the month. About 
that time a very interesting case of con- 
version occurred. It was that of Seth 
Porter, of the first class; one of the most 
;clear and pleasing cases we have ever 
witnessed among these youth. This was 
the means of greatly hastening the work. 
The usual meetings on the succeeding 
| Saturday evening were deeply interest- 


‘ing, and told us that God was there. 
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The following is an extract from the, to show that the few had not prayed in 
minute made at the time in reference to||vain. We felt encouraged to on 
the church meeting. “Near the close of | with the meetings, but perceived that 
meeting Porter prayed, and spake to | something more must be done to bring 
the church, to the superintendents, his | the church to their duty. In the eve- 
classmates, and all. He reminded them | ning the whole effort was directed to 
of their unfaithfulness to him, in not’ Christians. They were dealt with plain- 
having warned him of his sin and lost || ly. pep | were told that they were ob- 
He appealed to the several class- || viously shutting up the gate of heaven 

es of individuals with the question, Have | against the impenitent, that they must 
ou done all you could for the salvation || repent—must now repent, and come up 
of the impenitent members of the sem-||to the work of the Lord, or be guilty of 
‘sary? ‘The effect was deep, awakening, || the blood of souls. The word seemed 
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and salutary.— The following is a part of || well timed. The church seemed to be 


arecord of the teachers’ meeting held 
the next morning. “They all seemed 
deeply impressed with the sin of neg- 
jecting the youth of their respective 
classes, and manifested an unusual spirit 
of prayer. One said, A boy in my class 
came to me yesterday with the question, 
Have you done all you could to save the 
souls of your class? He added, I felt) 
that I had not—that an awful weight of | 

it was resting on me. I resolved to| 
lo better. Others referred to the re-| 
marks of Porter last evening, as the | 
means of bringing them to see their| 
guilt, and thence to new resolutions to 
serve the Lord better,” etc. 

The usual exercises of this Sabbath, | 
May 2Ist, were unusually solemn, and | 
indicated the presence of the Spirit of’ 
God. This was most clearly evinced in || 





| 
| 


| 





mesegp os before the Lord. From that 
iour, the Spirit began his work with the 
impenitent extensively. 

Wednesday. The meetings cn this 
day gave cheering evidence that a good 
work had been wrought in the church. 
Our efforts with the impenitent, up to 
this morning, had been to convict them 
of sin, and to bring them to repentance. 
We now began to preach Christ more 
distinctly. At the ciose of the afternoon 
service, it was requested that all who 
had decided to embrace and follow 
Christ as their Lord and Savior, should 
come forward to a vacant place in the 
school-room, the place of meeting, that 
we might give thein some appropriate in- 
struction, and pray for them. More than 
forty rose almost simultaneously, and 
presented themselves. It was a solemn 


the inquiry meeting in the afternoon. moment. That was probably the hour 
Such were the appearances in the eve- || in which several of the older and leading 
ning, that we concluded it to be our || boys in the several classes were deliver- 


duty to have some special meetings the 
next day. 

On Monday the solemnity seemed to 
deepen, and become general. Mr. 
Spaulding came to our assistance in the 
evening. One interesting case of hope- | 
ful conversion was manifest in the after- | 
noon, We resolved to continue the! 


meetings. 





'ed from the power of the devil, and 
| “translated into the kingdom of God’s 


dear Son.” The evening services seem- 
ed to carry on the work. 

Thursday. Mr. Spaulding left us about 
noon. The storm without, a little abated. 
Almost the whole country was covered 
with water. It was impossible for Mr. 
S. to have gone before, though much 


Tuesday. The rain was descending || concern was felt for the family and 
in torrents. Such astorm as was seldom | school at Oodooville. Thus the Lord 
known in the district. It was impossi-|| continued to shut us up to this work 
ble to pass to or from otherstations. We } We continued to preach Christ through 
seemed “shut up unto” this work. The | the day and evening. Every exercise 
meetings through the day were very sol-|| seemed to show advance in the good 
emn. They seemed to have power. A|! work. 
most marked general impression was | Meetings were held the next morning 
made. But the body of the impenitent | and evening, which were scenes of 
seemed to stand just where they were | cheering interest—scenes over which we 
last evening—somewhat awakened; but | doubt not angels rejoiced. Meetings 
there was no very striking or general'| rather more frequent than usual, contin- 
movement among them. ‘The true state | ued to be held for several days, and they 
of things was, however, developed. A || seemed to be delightful seasons to all. 
few Christians had been praying for a|| It is not easy to calculate the entire 
month. But the church as a body had | fruit of this visitation. At the com- 
not yet come up to work. Another case |mencement of the term, forty-six stu- 
of hopeful conversion on this day, goes | dents were members of the church, and 
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some twelve or fifteen others gave some 
evidence of having been born into the 
kingdom; and about 111 were impeni- 
tent. At the close of these solemnities, 
there were forty or fifty of the impeni- 
tent who professed to have submitted to 
Christ. How many of the professed 
converts were real converts, we cannot 
tell, nor would we, at this stage, presume 
to conjecture. If half of them are only 
awakened sinners, we may consider this 
half as having received incalculable ben- 
efit, and as being much more hopeful 
subjects, in most cases, of renewing 
grace, than they were previous to this 
revival. Yet we may, perhaps, be assur- 
ed that some individuals will have been 
hardened, and perhaps sealed over to 
perdition, from having rejected and abus- 
ed the calls for mercy. One important 
fruit of this awakening is an unusual at- 
tention to the word of God, which con- 
tinued to the end of the term. The de- 
mand for Scriptures, and the pleasure 
manifested in receiving them, furnish 
additional evidence that the Spirit of 
truth was here. 

This, like other similar seasons of re- 
ligious excitement, developed several 
things of interest, touching our general 
system. The bearing of the different 
‘systems under which boys were fitted for 

e seminary—the influence of the vil- 
lage and family from which they come, 
have been strikingly illustrated. The 
boys from families of ordinary heathen 
character, who have gone regularly 
through our course of christian lessons 
in the free schools and central schools, 
have received the first, and apparently 
the more radical and permanent impres- 
sions from the truth. Almost all who 
came from under strong heathen influ- 
ence of family, or from schools where 
there is no regular system of christian 
instruction, remained unaffected through 
the revival. This will be of use in our 
future movements. 

The importance of the English lan- 
guage, as a medium of communicating 
religious truth is illustrated by the facts 
in the case of the older boys in the sem- 
inary. When they get an idea, through 
this medium, it is clear and distinct— 
separate from heathenish pollution and 
mysticism. The developements during 
this season of revival have made us feel 
more than ever, perhaps, the importance 
of a pure language in making known the 
gospel among this corrupt people, whose 
language, equally with their manners, 
takes form and spirit from the deep pol- 
luted fountains of Hindooism. 


Mar, 


But we need not remark further 
this point. We are sure you wil] yp; 
with us, in renewed thanksgivj 
covenant God, for this fr 


Death of a Student—Admissions 
Church. “& 


Chandler Robins, of the second ¢ 
died on the Ist of June. He appearej 
unwell the day before, but not very gick 
till evening. No medicine couig be 
made to take effect. He died about ty 
o'clock, A. M. It seemed a case of yig, 
lent congestive fever. We hope that it 
is well with him. He was a candidats 
for church membership, and was ex 
ing to be admitted to the church the next 
Sabbath. Just before his departure, he 
prayed, that the Lord would receive him 
unto himself, etc. One great object in 
our mission is, we trust, answered in the 
case of this boy, the salvation of the sou, 
The specific design of his educatiog 
seems to be lost. And yet, we cannot 
speak upon this point with positiveness 
The Lord can appropriate his attaip. 
ments in a way we think not. Certainly 
the benefactors of these boys, and the 
churches, have nothing to complain of 
in the death of a christian youth, whom 
they have brought out of heathenism jp. 
to the light of science and religion, 

On the 4th of June, thirteen of the 
students were received as members of 
the church, on confession of their faith 
They had been sometime on probation, 
as candidates, They give us good hope 
of being “such as will be awed” Their 
names are as follows: Of the first class, 
G. H. Hallock and Bela Kellogg; of the 
second class, Simeon Goodell and San- 
uel Miller; of the third class, Apesher. 
kanathan, (from Madura), Sevan 
(from Taryen), and Charles Wright; of 
the fourth class, Harry Johnson; of the 
fifth class, Charles Hoover, William ¢ 
Sherrard, Thomas P. Hunt, James P, 
Wilson, and John Anketell. This makes 
the number of church members in the 


vants, fifty-eight. If we add to these 
the present number of hopeful converts, 
it will appear that more than half the 
whole number of students are the friends 
of our Redeemer, and have the prospect 
|of becoming important laborers in his 
ivineyard. But they need the continued 
| anointing of the Holy Ghost, in order to 
i be prepared to steia the terrific torrent of 
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corruption in the land, and be, what 
many would suppose them to be as soon 
as they were born into the kingdom. 
Will not the churches make them a spe- 
cific subject of prayer, unceasing, fervent | 


ms now limits allow, we should be in- 
clined to remark on several points touch- 
ing the bearing of our educational ar- 
rangements an operations on the great 
object of our mission—the evangelizing 
of the heathen. A bare allusion to the 
subject is all that we can give at the 
nt time. We know assuredly that 
success in the work of converting the 
heathen depends on the effusion of the 
influences of the Holy Spirit. And we 
believe that these influences are to be 
expected in answer to the prayer of faith, | 
and in connection with the proper use of | 
the means of ce. Our experience | 
shows that there is nothing in our system | 
calculated to embarrass the operations of | 
the church in these respects, but much | 
to facilitate them. The clear and ob-| 
yious connection which may be traced 
between ,the precious revival we have | 
been permitted to witness, and the ope- | 
ration of our schoo! system, are among | 
the leading considerations which go to 
convince us that the plan is good. 





JOURNAL OF NATHANIEL NILES, A Na- 
TIVE PREACHER. 





Tue following extracts are inserted, not merely 
on account of the interest which may be felt in | 
the statements made, but also that the friends | 
of missions may see something of the character 
of the man, and what sort of labors may be ex- 
pected from well educated natives. 


Miscellaneous Notices of Labors among 
the People. 

Aug. 26, 1836. This is a day of full 
moon. After having attended the month- 
ly examination of one of the native free 
schools, attended the meeting of the 
workmen as usual. Then I went and 
invited one of the carpenters to attend 
the meeting. The carpenter said, Please 
to send us earlier home, because this is 
our fasting day. This led me to choose 
the 58th chapter of Isaiah, the 7th verse; 
“Behold ye fast for strife and debate, and 
to smite with the fist of wickedness: ye 
shall not fast as ye do this day, to make 
your voice to be heard on high.” The 
workmen were interested in the subject. 
I showed the nature of fasting. Chris- 
tians do not fast on the day of the new 
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and full moon to obtain heaven for their 


dead fathers and mothers. These Tamul 
people, who have lost their mothers, fast 
on the full moon, that their mother’s may 
obtain heaven. But those who have lost 
their fathers, fast on the new moon for 
their fathers, that they may obtain 
|heaven. ‘Those who have lost both, fast 
both days. I told them that it is a ridi- 
culous notion that perents would get 
heaven by their children’s fasting. They 
should have been pardoned by the Sa- 
vior, etc. They said these things are all 
true. 

28. Went to Molai, where A. Backus 
is placed as catechist. We had in our 
meeting 112 children, the schoolmasters, 
and some people. The text of my ser- 
mon on that occasion was Luke 12: 19. 
And I will say to my soul, Soul, though 
| hast much goods laid up for many years; 
take thine ease, eat, drink, and be merry. 
When I was returning from Molai, I 
met some persons in the way, and spoke 
to them on the subject of salvation. 
| Among these a brahmin, seeing me in 
the way, wished to get rid of my conver- 
sation; but I asked him, Sir, are you not 
preparing for the heavenly home? But 
he perceiving that I was coming near 
him, stood at a distance out of the way, 

thinking that he would be defiled, if I 
came near, and said, Every thing will be 
| done according to the fate, or accordi 
to the writing on (in) our heads by G 
These people think that God has written 
on every man’s head something of his 
destiny. 

30. Labored with the children and 
schoolmasters from eight o’clock till ten 
o’clock. Here are several classes to be 
taught in reading. There were ninety- 
one readers; of these twenty-seven are 
girls. Some of the children were de- 
tained by their friends on account ofa 
wedding in a neighboring village. Last 
night, at one of the weddings at Batti- 
cotta, the people were poisoned, so as to 
cause men to be deranged, by some of 
their enemies. They were in a distress- 
ed state; some were laughing, others 
were fainting, and others in a state of 
drowsiness. A complaint was carried to 
the court. The result is not known. 
The more the light of the gospel shines 
the worse it is with some of our country- 
men. To some the gospel is a savor 
unto life, to others a savor unto death. 

Sept. 1. In the course of conversation 
with a brahmin, the subject of caste was 
touched upon. The brahmin said the 
missionaries stand upside down; that is, 
they se alter the nation of caste. 

4. rd’s supper was administered in 








the church. There were about ninety 
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members of the church. In the forepart 
of the afternoon had a meeting with the 
baptised children of the church mem- 
bers at Batticotta. After this meeting 
went to one of the neighboring villages 
and met some individuals, and spoke to 
them. Of these persons a young man’s 
remark was, that as soon as he hears a 
solemn sermon, especially a sermon on 
death, he trembles, and thinks of his 
soul. But gradually those feelings wear 
away. Beside these, he said, in one of 
his protracted meetings, his attention 
was turned for the salvation of his soul, 
and he felt much. This having been 
known to his parents, relations, and 
priests, they were displeased; and it was 
the remark of some of the relations, that 
he will bring disgrace to his family, if he 
should become a Christian. But I told 
the man, the account is not between him 
and his relations, but between him and 
God. This is the grandson of the old 
maniagar of Batticotta. 

11. A.M. Preached in the chapel 
from Eccles. 9: 10. Whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with thy might, 
for there is no work, nor device, nor 
knowledge, nor wisdom in the grave 
whither thou goest. This afternoon at- 
tended the funeral of my dear brother, 
Nicholas Permander, the first and faith- 
ful Christian in the American church at 
Jaffna. 

Oct. 2. Sabbath. Preached in the 
church from Jeremiah 8: 22. Is there 
no balm in Gilead, is there no physician 
there? Why then is not the health of 
the daughter of my people recovered? 
The people were very attentive. 
afternoon went among the people, and 
met some of the principal men in the 
neighboring village, who are resisting 
the light of the gospel for a long time. 
One company of the people heard me 
very well. It was the remark of one of 
the individuals, after he heard me read a 
tract, that these are very good subjects, 
and this is the reason why the court 
moodeliar at Mallagam became a Chris- 
tian, because he read several good books, 
and was convicted of his dangerous 
state. In the other company of the peo- 
ple, when I spoke on the redemption of 
the Savior, one man said that Jesus is 
not God. I showed to them the differ- 
ence of the character of the Savior and 
their gods. I told them that their gods 
were gods of filthy character. But our 
Savior had no sin. In this argument the 
people can say nothing against our Sa- 
vior. 

17. Early inthe morning went among 
the people to distribute tracts and con- 
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verse with them. They heard me 
tively. A learned Pandaram said, Wor. 
shipping idols is a vain thing; the idols 
have no power either to do good or to do 
evil. For instance, a few days ago a 
|idol was stolen, and the thieves were 
| detected by the idols. By this he 
even gods, when they are stolen, have 
|no power to punish the thieves, 
| JVov. 6. Went to Molai to preach, 
| A considerable- number of people ang 
children attended. I attended an inqui. 
|rers’ meeting at Backus’s house, 
seems they are somewhat like Nicode. 
‘mus, who are secretly thinking aboy 
their souls. A head man expressed g 





This 


|wish to join the church; still he feared 
| his relatives. 

} 
| Removal to the Female Boarding Schoo 
|| at Oodooville. ™ 


| 

Jan, 21, 1837. Left Batticotta ang 
‘removed to Oodooville, as the missiong. 
‘ries thought it was best, on the whol 
for me to take charge of the female 
[boarding school there, as the principal 
‘teacher. It was the remark of some of 
‘the people that I was obliged to leaye 
ithe Batticotta siation; because my second 
,son was born on an unlucky day; to 
|| which my reply was, in pleasantry, that 
|he had accomplished a great thing in 
/causing me to take charge of such 4 
|| school. 

23. Mr. Spaulding called me to the 
‘female seminary and committed the cop. 
| cerns of it, as to the studies and order of 
‘the children, to me. 

May 3. The school committee exam. 
‘ined the school. Mr. Perry, after his 
|remarks about the progress in study that 
|he had noticed in the scholars, added a 
| few things more on the subject of their 
‘salvation. There was something like 
|| the Spirit of God, striving with the im 
|penitent in the school. Seeing sucha 
|good sign, I held a meeting with them 
i church members were roused up in 
|some degree. 

| 11. As God was pleased to bless the 
religious labors in the school, I called 
Backus and Caderaman, with the consent 
of Mr. Spaulding, and held a conference 
meeting to-day. A great solemnity was 
felt in the meeting. Several of the har. 
|dened individuals began to feel about 
their souls. 

12. The maniagar of Cutchai visited 
‘the school, and was much surprised to 
| hear the girls work sums in the rule of 
three, reading the English language, and 
singing hymns like the English ladies 
He said he could not learn the English 





| 
| ' 
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ge. It was to his admiration to 
that so many girls are together and 


see 


— A protracted meeting was began 
and continued for three days. Last night 
s considerable number of girls felt deep- 

in the meeting which they had among 
T aseives. We thank God that we had 
, revival by those meetings. About 
thirty girls became serious, and made 
inquiry, “What shall we do to be saved.” 
It is noticed that the female children 
have more ready minds for religious 
things than the other sex. And also the 
churches in this heathen land have better 
opinion of the piety of females than that 
of males. We hope the seminary in this 
jand will be a blessing and help for 
the great cause of our heavenly bene- 


factor. 


Respecting the character and services of 
Niles, Mr. Spaulding, the missionary at Oodoo- 
ville, remarks— 


The above is made out by N. Niles, 
the native preacher who is connected 
with me at this station. He is the head 
teacher and superintendent of the female | 
boarding school; and, under our super- 
vision, is a most prompt and active man. | 
His time in the forenoon is always occu- | 
pied, and in the afternoon he goes out| 
among the people, or helps me in the | 
stated meetings. In the evenings he| 
holds meetings (one or two) each week | 
with the girls, and teaches at other times. | 
Of the revival mentioned above, I would | 
only observe that it has been rather a} 
silent work, and has done much good in) 
raising the standard of piety among! 
church members, and some fifteen or| 
twenty continue to profess that they | 
have given themselves to Christ. We 
may perhaps calculate on benefit to all, 
a on a real change of heart in ten or 
twelve. 











FAadras. 


GENERAL LETTER FROM THE MISSION, 
DATED avuG. 12, 1837. 


Havine remarked on the desirableness of hav- 
ing a large printing establishment at Madras, 
and of being furnished with a much greater 
amount of funds than the present embarrassed 
state of the treasury of the Board will admit of, 
the brethren of the mission, Mr. Winslow and 


Bible and Tract Distribution—Encour- 


aging Openings—Painful Necessity 
for Curtailing. 


We have already distributed perhans 
10,000 portions of the Bible in this wa,. 
Scarcely a day has passed, since we first 
came to Madras, that more or less appli- 
cations have not been made for them at 
our stations. Doct. Scudder has just re- 
turned from a tour of a month, in which 
he distributed nearly 6,000 copies of a 
pospel, or some similar portion of the 

amul Scriptures, as well as large num- 
bers of tracts. We cannot expect to be 
frequently supplied with so large a num- 
ber as Doct. 8. carried out, as the funds 
and means of printing are both too limit- 
ed; but something may be done, until the 
way is opened for a fair commencement 
of our establishment. At any rate, we 
feel the importance of doing what we 
may, as the press alone can, for the pre- 
sent, reach the dying millions of India. 
We may hope in vain for the voice of the 
living preacher to address them all for 
ages to come, unless the number of mis- 
sionaries is vastly increased. 

We are then just in this state. There 
is an encouraging, and what may be con- 
sidered a providential opening for several 
mission stations in this city alone, where 
are more than 400,000 souls famishing, 
with few indeed to break to them the 
bread of life—calls for schools of every 
description, such as boarding schools and 
a high school, in addition to several na- 
tive female schools, and a pressing de- 
mand for the Scriptures and other books, 
which requires an efficient book manu- 
factory; and while in a country place, if 
a larger establishment cannot be formed, 
it may be expedient to begin a smaller. 
Circumstances are such here, that we 
must be prepared to do a good deal, or it 
would be better to attempt nothing. As 
there are presses, means of binding, etc., 
there is no occasion for our having a 
printing establishment on a small scale. 
It would only add to our secular cares, 
without corresponding benefit. 

Will the churches:‘then support us in 
attempting to carry out the original plan? 
This is a question which we feel most 
anxious to have settled. Surely we may 
hope for efficient aid from the American 
Bible and Tract Societies, and the Sun- 
day School Union, if they continue to 
regard their field as the world, and are 
not greatly straightened in their foreign 
operations. Our eyes are in a great 
measure directed to them, in behalf of 








Doct. Scudder, remark on— 


the supplicating dying millions of South- 
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ern India. As to the Board, we know 
and feel and mourn over its embarrass- 
ments. We cannot but be truly thank- 
ful for any degree or amount of aid, with 
which they furnish us in the work here. 
We will not complain should it become 
less instead of more. We must only 
limit our operations accordingly, and not 
attempt what we have not the means of 
accomplishing. 

But is it so, that the American church- 
es cannot afford the means of supporting 
missions effectually, when missionaries 
can be found to conduct them? Are 
there men, and is there not money? Are 
there laborers in the field who cannot be 
furnished with needed helps in their 
work,—but must be left like a cultivator 
without implements, or a mechanic with- 
out tools? Has God thus straitened the 
churches of our beloved country, or are 
they straightened in themselves? Surely 
there is money waiting to be offered, 
when the call for it is once understood. 
Are there not thousands in the churches 
who can give of their abundance, and 
tens of thousands of their competence, 
or their poverty, who need only to be re- 
minded of the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who, though he was rich, yet for 
our sakes he became poor,—and to feel 
that he calls upon them to know the fel- 
lowship of his sufferings for a lost world, 
and to sympathy in the travail of his 
soul for its redemption—to come forward 
and pour into his treasury until it is full 
to overflowing. If not, alas for the land 
of revivals! alas for the churches which 
God has favored more than any other in 
these latter days! They know not the 
time of tleir visitation. They see not 
when good cometh. They apprehend 
not their privilege to impoverish them- 
selves, if necessary, for Him who emptied 
himself, and poured out his soul to death 
for them. We cannot but believe that 
the missionary spirit will greatly increase 
in America, and that means for forming 
such an establishment here as was con- 
templated will soon be furnished. If 
not, there seems no way but to wait and 
bear the pain of disappointment until 
means are provided, and not attempt any 
present enlargement. 

As formerly mentioned, we have now 
two stations, Chintedrepettah and Roya- 
pooram. These we think ought not to 
be relinquished, but maintained with as 
much vigor as circumstanges will al- 
low. There ought, if possible, to be 
proper mission premises provided at each, 
including not only a dwelling-house, but 
a suitable native chapel, as well as the 
means of supporting an effective system 





of schools. We are tl i 

the prospect of not being al Apres S 
forward this system so far as alread 
commenced, but of being obliged to dig. 
miss many of our schools, and to take 
such other retrograde steps, as ing new 
mission, are peculiarly undesirable, 
Royapooram three schools have 

been given up—and one, the Ene! 
out-school transferred to Mr. Day, our 
Baptist brother, who is expecting to 
move into its neighborhood. It was, 
very fine school, and will be a good be. 
ginning to him, though a loss to us, We 


as to what they can do to help us, befor 
dismissing other schools, or taking other 
means of retrenchment. 


Ordinary Labors of the Mission—fp, 
couraging Success, 


In regard to the mission work ye 
have, since the last accounts, been goj 
on much as before. The revival of rm. 
ligion which has been mentioned in oy 
separate communications has produced 
very pleasing fruits in the independent 
chapel, and to some extent also in the 
fort. In the former nearly twenty mem. 
bers have been added to the church, and 
in the latter several may be considered 
}as candidates. A public review which 
occurred at the time of the greatest se. 
riousness, was a season of great tempts. 
tion, and many who had been more o 
less impressed with the truth fell away, 
Still, good has been effected, and some 
souls have, as we trust, been plucked as 
brands from the burning. 

There are now thirteen village, or out. 
schools, at each station, or twenty-six in 
/all, containing somewhat more than six 
hundred children; and at this station, 
Royapooram, an English school for boys, 
under the instruction of Mrs. W., and 
one for girls also lately commenced, 
The girls are attending a little to Eng. 
lish, but principally to their own lan 
guage and to sewing. Both these 
schools are just now very much lessened 
by the threats and injunctions of the 
catholic priests, who have denounced 
bitter curses on all who come to us for 
instruction. There were twelve promis- 
ing girls in the school a few days ago, 
and now only five. 

Our congregations at both stations 
continue encouraging. At Chintedre- 
pettah there is a slight bungalow erected 
for public worship, but at Royapooram 
the verandah and front principal rooms 








of the house are used, as there is no 
place for erecting a bungalow. In these 





are only waiting for advice from Madup ° 
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five hundred people, the greater 
“children assemble every Sabbath 
= ing. The Bible class and Sabbath 
sehool at this station, for European de- 
scendants is also in a pleasing state. In 
the former are now more than thirty, one 
or two of whom, besides those who have 
iately joined the church, seem serious. 
There have been some inquirers from 
among the natives, who have appeared 
at times anxious about their souls, but 
only one of them, a young man of Roya- 
ram, who has been previously men- 
tioned, seems to make much progress. 
His case is hopeful. He endures perse- 
cution for Christ’s sake. A native assis- 
tant, John Cheesman, having lately come 
from Jaffna to assist Doct. Scudder at 
Chintedrepettah, this young man has 
there to reside with him a few 
months, for a better trial of his sincerity, 
and benefit of the conversation and ex- 


ample of a confirmed native Christian. | 
He is anxious to receive baptism, but we | 
think a long trial generally necessary, | 
before any heathen, whom we cannot! 
know intimately, should be adimitted to | 
this rite; and consequently to the church. | 
It has been customary to baptise natives, | 
professing a belief in Christianity, with | 
very little evidence of its having any 
power over their hearts. We might 


ther at once a considerable native 


church, would we receive all the nominal | 
Christians, or even all the heathen who | 
But a church without | 


offer themselves. 
spirituality would be only a lifeless car- 
cass. We prefer being too cautious 
rather than too rash in admissions. 


OF MRS. WINSLOW. 


Notices previous to her Marriage with 
Mr. Winslow. 


At page 141, of the last number, it was men- 
tioned that Mrs. Winslow, the wife of the Rev. 
Miron Winslow, of the Madras mission, was re- 
moved by death on the 23d of September. 
Her bereaved husband has forwarded the fol- 
lowing account of her, decease, prefaced by 
some notices of her life—After mentioning that 
she was born in the city of New York, on the 
22d of November, 1793, and some of the in- 
cidents of her early life, he proceeds to re- 
mark upon the circumstances of her conversion, 
which occurred when she was eighteen or nine- 
teen years of age— 


The change, however, in her mind and 
conduct was marked and decided. She 





was thrown into deep affliction by the 
loss of an almost idolized brother at sea, 
and the Spirit of God, concurring with 
this providence, brought her into deep 
waters, where she felt herself to be sink- 
ing without hope. This state of mind 
continued until one evening, at a relig- 
ious meeting, her pastor, in a very fer- 
vent prayer, thanked the Savior for bear- 
ing and taking away our sins, and com- 
menced a discourse with the invitation 
contained in the last chapter of the 
Revelation, “The Spirit and the bride 
say come, and let him that heareth say 
come, and let him that is athirst come, 
and whosoever will, let him take the 
water of life freely.” Though these 
words had often sounded in her ears be- 
fore, they now seemed new, and as ad- 
dressed particularly to her. They reach- 
ed her heart. She was introduced into 
a new world, and was so agitated as to 
tremble; not with fear, but joy. Her 
emotion was such that she caught hold 
of a pious friend sitting near her, as 
though she must speak of what she felt. 
On her way home, and after her arrival 
there, her mouth was filled with praise. 
While her former husband lived she 
had been much in society, of which she 
was formed to be the life and ornament; 
had visited with him different parts of 
Europe, as well as of her native land,— 
but she now sought retirement, and al- 
most seclusion. She even withdrew her- 
self from a large association, of which 
she was principal directress, composed 
of ladies united together for benevolent 


\| purposes, because their frequent meet- 
| ings brought her more into notice than 


BIOGRAPHICAL AND OBITUARY ACCOUNT. 


she could endure. She felt afterwards 
that by indulging an immoderate grief, 


'| she had sinned, and it probably laid the - 


foundation for her subsequent 11] health. 
After three or four years she looked on 
the brighter side of the dark cloud, and 
at length saw the rainbow of promise 
succeeding the storm. 

An extract or two from her 'etters, 
written about the time that she decided 
to engage in the missionary work, will 


| show what her feelings were in view of 


such a course of life. 

friend, she says— 
“Shall i tell you, my dear friend, that 

this subject has cost me many tears, that 


Writing to a 





I have prayed as well as wept over it. 
| I will state my feelings frankly to you, 
| and my motives in desiring to go to the 
| heathen. For a long time my mind has 
| been much exercised with a desire of 
| devoting the remnant of my life to the 


service of God among the heathen I 
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have often found myself thinking of dear 
Harriet,* and wishing to be engaged 
with her in her labors; and in my devo- 
tions, the deplorable state of the heathen 
world would often so rise up before my 
mind, that I could for the time pray for 
nothing else. I felt that my days were 
rapidly passing away, and grew more 
and more desirous that they might be 
spent for God. The aspiration was con- 
tinually in my heart, Lord, let me do 
something for thy glory, ere I go hence 
to be here no more. Such have contin- 
ued to be my feelings until the present 
time, being sometimes more deeply exer- 
cised, and at others less. Of course, I 
had no definite plan; only the fervent 
desire. I could say, Lord, be pleased to 
direct all my changes for me; I desire to 
give myself entirely to thy guidance. I 
have much comfort in casting all my 
cares on my Redeemer. He has not 
failed me. May he continue to order all 
things for me. If I know any thing of 
my own heart, I have a conviction of 
duty in some measure independent of 
every creature attachment. But now in 
the full tide of confidence let me tell 
you my griefs. I have been educated 
more for general usefulness in the world, 
than for devoted usefulness as a mission- 
ary. This depresses me. Days and 
nights have been devoted to general 
reading, but the question arises, Will 
this avail me any thing as the wife of a 
missionary? You must tell me all you 
think on this subject. When I am over- 
whelmed with a sense of my unfitness, I 
fly to my heavenly Father, and he seems 
graciously to give me comfort, and to 
show me that he can strengthen me. 
My greatest happiness is to lie at his 
feet and pour out my soul before him. 
When I think of my pleasant home, 
my darling sisters, my beloved ‘brother, 
the bright glad creatures you have seen 
springing around my path, snd though 
last, not least, my gentle mother’s mild, 
constant cares about me and for me, you 
will not wonder that sorrow comes over 
me like a spell. The polished circle too, 
and my great religious and literary priv- 
ileges in my native city, all are at times 
passing in review, and each in turn are 
carefully examined as to whether I can 
give them up. Generally, through grace, 
I am enabled to say, None of these things 
move me; I am willing to relinquish all, 
to be any thing, to suffer any thing, if by 
any means I may be made useful in ad- 
vancing the great work. A pang does 





*Her sister then in Ceylon—the wife of Doct. 
Scadder. 
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sometimes pass through my h 

I think of dying in a heathen | 
from the graves of my loved ones, but | 
can trust in Christ; and can believe 

he can place under my fainting heag the 
precious promises of the gospel, He 
can consecrate a grave for me, even in 
a pagan land.” 

It was with such views as these thas 
our lamented friend decided to e 
in that work, in which she so soon jt 
down her life. In the course of her 
parations for leaving home, which gig 
not occur until a year later, she frequeyg, 
ly expressed her feeling in a 
diary, an extract or two from which Will 
be given. 

“Blessed be God, I feel more happi. 
ness in the thought of leaving my natiy 
land for the sake of Jesus, than 
once have supposed possible. | 
believe that I shall have strength give, 
me equal to my day. I was left a shor 
time this evening to the temptations ¢ 
the adversary. When sitting with my 
dear sister and family, and seeing th 
happiness of all, I felt as though I coujg 
never, never leave them. A 
came over my Spirit. I felt that th 
enemy was coming in like a flood 
Tears filled my eyes. I could not » 
‘main with them, but fled to my om 
room, my lone sanctuary, where Gq 
condescended to meet and to comfy 
me.” 

A month subsequent to this she 
“Events of importance are crowd 
‘upon me. I need great grace to guj 
|| my. footsteps. May I be led by th 
| 








Spirit. Teach me the way in which] 
should walk. O my Father, guide m 
‘by the right hand of thy righteousnes 
I would not take one step without thee? 
Again, when at a crowded wateri 

| place, she adds, “I have no fellow 
|ings with the majority of those who com 
‘here to while away the tedious hou 
Even amid the surrounding crowd m 
thoughts are on eternal things. I would 
|keep my mind stayed on the precion 
|promises of God, for I feel that lem 
| take comfort in nothing else.” In ale 
‘ter, speaking of the feelings of her fam 
|ily, with whose souls hers was bound 
|—in reference to her leaving them se 
isays, “My sisters carefully avoid the 
“subject; they are distressed at the pre 
pect of separation and dare not tm 
‘themselves to mention it. My opinion 
is that we should all feel happier to gi 
expression to our thoughts. I often tng 
'to tell them of God’s dealings withm 
Sometimes I am very, very happy in te 
‘prospect of going to the heathen, of & 
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constantly occupied for my Master; | though their spirits could not be separat- 
[ would fain have them participate |/ed, she has never had firm health. She, 
in WY happiness.” however, added to the care of the boys’ 
; . , school in the verandah of her house, a 
Her Labors in Connection with the || school for girls in one of the rooms, with 
Mission. whom she spent the hours of the morn- 
ing not before occupied, in hearing the 
lessons of the boys. In this employment 
her Savior found her. She had indeed 
under the pressure of il] health left the 
r of P year. |/schools for four or five days, to be with 
The trial of her affectionate spirit in||her sister, Mrs. Scudder, in the absence 
parting from her friends was most se- || of Doct. S., from home for a time, and to 
yere. In her journal for them, she says, || recruit her own strength a little; but it 
“Sach sadness was in my heart as I can- || was all with reference to her own work. 
not describe.” She also speaks of an|| The frightful disease by which she 
intense longing of heart after her friends, || was removed, was, as usual, so overpow- 
but the Lord abundantly supported her. || ering and absorbing as to leave opportu- 
In the revival of religion on. board the ‘| nity for little expression of her feelings; 
ship, which occurred in course of the || but that little was very satisfactory. On 
age, her whole soul was excited, the first attack, the woman in attend- 
and she seemed indeed the happiest of ance having laid her on the bed, asked 
the happy. ||if she had much pain; she replied, Yes, 
* Onarriving at Madras she was with |I have pain, but no matter if it brings me 
her husband, most kindly received into | nearer to my Savior. The coming of 
the family of Mr. and Mrs. Smith,* to her husband, who was sent for after the 
whom she ever felt under great obliga- ‘nature of the complaint became mani- 
tions; and to whom she again returned fest, was looked for by her with great 
for a little time, after a visit of four or | anxiety, but submission. 
five months to Ceylon. ‘| After he arrived he prayed with her. 
When at length settled in her own She followed in a most fervent supplica- 
hired house at Royapoorum, and permit- || tion, praying for him, for her dear infant, 
ted to feel that she had a station and for her sister, and other friends present 
home among the heathen, her great de- || and absent, in a most affecting manner. 
sire was to be doing something for their; She did not ask for life. She seemed 
benefit. On the voyage she had paid | already to have made up her mind that 
some attention to the Tamul language, || the messenger had come for her, and she 
and so far as her health allowed, she || only wished to be found ready, and if 
now applied to it with vigor and success, || possible, to leave a blessing behind her. 
es her memory was one of uncommon || When asked if she felt anxious, her an- 
tenacity. The removal of her friends, 'swer was, No; just as the Lord may 
Mr. and Mrs. Smith, from Royapoorum, || please; I could wish to live to do some- 
also brought under her instruction im- '||thing in the mission, but the Lord: does 
mediately a school of Tamul lads study- | not need me; his will be done.—Do you 
ing the English language, to whom she regret leaving your native land and 
devoted herself a part of every forenoon, |coming to these shores? Never, never; 
and also a Bible class and Sabbath school | there is nothing worth living for but 
for the children of European descend- Christ and his cause; he does all things 
ants, which had been under the care and well. Sweet to lie passive in his hands? 


She was married on the 22d of April, 
1835, and left her native country in the 
ship Charles Wharton, bound to Madras, 
on the 21st November of the same year. 








tuition of Mrs. S. To the instruction of | 
all these, and to the encouragement in || 
various ways of the children of the vil- | 
lage schools, who resorted to the station 
every Sabbath, and more or less fre- 
quently also on other days of the week, 
she devoted herself with great delight, | 
and in visiting the schools with her hus- 
band. -She was, when thus employed, | 
eminently happy. Perhaps her desires 
carried her beyond her strength; for after 
the birth of the precious babe who so | 
soon followed her loving mother, as 
—_ — -—— - _-~< - _ -— ————~--- --= || 
* Of the London Missionary Society. 
VOL. XXXIV. 


—You can commit your soul to him. 
Oh yes, yes, 1 know that my Redeemer 
liveth, and he has said, Him that cometh 
unto me, I will in no wise cast out. He 
has passed through death; he ever liveth; 
I long to see his face. She again prayed 
most earnestly, that the Savior would be 


‘with her in the dark hour approaching, 


that he would be with her in the over- 
flowings of Jordan. She spoke much of 
her deficiencies and sins, but had strong 
faith in Christ. 

Jesus thy blood and righteousness 

My beauty are, my glorious dress, etc. 


was several times repeated by her. 
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She continually urged those around || those enjoying many pp at home, 
her to lift up their souls on her behalf,||to consider the wants of the heathen 
but did not ask them to pray for her re- | were expressed by her in the follow; 
covery, or even that she might have an||nearly extemporaneous lines ad 
easy death. All fear of death and dread || to her husband, as he was visiting som, 
of pain seemed to be taken away. She || of the colleges in America to excite 
was quiet in the hands of God. Not a) missionary spirit— 
murmur or complaint escaped her lips. || 
She only said once or twice, It is hard | = oe pus ae of the Lamb, 
work to die. The world was entirely || ¢ sono te he tale af Od oe forth— 
renounced. When asked if she had any || Come, visit heathen fant, ead uate rte 
thing to say concerning her babe, whom || Their woes, show them the cross of Christ rear 
she passionately loved, but had not re-|) , there ; 
a to see since her attack, she said, | Aloft his standard. Let not the soft delights 
o, I have given her up. God can do)| pny ; . 
infinitely better for her than I can. She | egret = renee W an pre 
said two or three times, Oh that I could || And loud o’er the wide waste of waters. 
speak and tell you what is. in this poor || | bear their message to you, given with tears, 
heart; but I cannot: Jesus knows all. || Ob, come and help us.” 
Looking on those near she said with the || With feeli ij 
utmost tenderness, My precious sister! | ) 9 ‘ee a dof ike these she herself 
my dear husband! and then seemed to '| h om and after having been on hea. 
have done with all things here. Every |} en 8 a for some time, she says in 
tie to earth was loosened, and gently did, |'“* "= 1 The Lord has been so 
she ascend to the regions of light, com- || '° ™¢ we — fill pages with the 
mitting her soul in confidence to her, recapitulation. He has given me the 
long-loved Savior. Just before she de-|, desire of my heart in allowing me ty 
come hither. May I be permitted to dp 


rted, her friends kneeled in prayer - : t 
Secu her bedside, and as her oa was \\ —s a ae gay apnea my life ia 
quitt'ng its clay tenement, a voice re-| rs fon: i where cae ., — be 
; g ou 
eae . fulness, and to live day by day on Gods 
attest! a Gon, eghon, SS was truly a missio 
ay ‘| at he g r i 
and then, no doubt, what she herself tas ‘a nes ae ae oe 
called, her “poor, wearied, worn out’ firmly believe, however, that the Low 
heart, full of sin and sorrow,” found rest accepted her, with the commendation, 
in God. Yes, on the 23d of September, || “[t was well that it was in thine heart? 
1837, at a quarter past seven o’clock in| and hath graciously said concerning her 
the evening, she rested from her labors | jn this thing, “She hath done what she 
and her works do follow her. | could.” Blessed sentence of ap 
tion. Oh that we 
ee t may all at last me 
; ; For the last few months of her li 
It is not our design to eulogise the || she made rapid advances in self ton 
dead, but to benefit the living. Our! edge, and spirituality of mind. There 
dear and lamented friend had many ex- '| was a great change in all her views and 
cellencies, but they cannot even be plans. She was fast becoming dead to 
glanced at, a to show the) the world. Indeed she felt that her time 
abounding grace of God, which all may | on earth was short, and her impression 
seek, in enabling her to make the sacri-| seemed to be that whatever she did for 
fices she did for Christ’s sake. Consid-|| God must be done quickly. In the m- 
ering the peculiar character of her mind, ternal association, and in the efforts made 
and her easy situation at home, few are) for the children connected with it, she 
called to make greater. But those things took a most lively interest. With some 
which had been gain to her, she counted | of the mothers she had entered into a 
loss for Christ’s sake. The strength and agreement to spend an hour each mon- 
energy of an intellect of a superior order, | ing in intercessory prayer; and with four 
and which had enjoyed the benefits of a| or five christian sisters to mect once s 
refined education, and improvement from)! fortnight for social and united supplica- 
books and observat'on in different coun-| tion, Thus was she excited to work 
tries, were devoted as an offering of no} while the day lasted, and in regard to 
value, compared with what she owed to | herself, her great object seemed to be, to 
the Savior. Her views of the duty of! have her soul’s jewels, (as she poetically 


|| Of home entice thee; but learn to feel for those . 
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termed them) faith, hope, and love, kept ,, ing at the barracks Sabbath mornings, in 
ing pure and bright. — English. My audience consisted of about 
Her last entry in her journal was as|}thirty persons, made up of the musicians 
follows, “This is a weary land. May||of the regiment, who are natives of the 
Christ prove to us as the shadow of a/|| country, one or both parents having been 
great rock. If I ever felt my need of|| English Europeans, and two pious offi- 
gength from on high, it is now, for my cers and their families. Lieut. C. also 
own strength is perfect weakness. There || invited me to conduct a service at his 
isa land where the inhabitant shall no||/house Sabbath evenings, with which I 
say, | am sick, and where all tears||also complied. These services were 


om 





shall be wiped from all faces. continued until the regiment was remov- 
‘Ob! glorious hour. Ob! blest abode, ed. I have seldom preached to more in- 
[shall be near, and like my God.’ ” | teresting audiences, and have never in 


The secret of the Lord is with them any place enjoyed the exercise more. 


that fear him. Our departed friend and i of the gentlemen with their wives 


abe . ‘+1, || seemed to possess piety of an uncommon 
siner lived a life of prayer and of faith ||character. We canadienne’ much kind- 


on the Son of God. 1 ness from them, and enjoyed much de- 
seed | lightful intercourse. It is an interesting 
Southern Endia. | fact, and one which promises much for 

|the interests of Christianity, that the 

jnumber of those among the English 
eS. ae || population in India who are decidedly 


AT DINDEGAL, APRIL 1, 1837. 1 : yi 
|| pious, has very much increased within a 


DixpEGAL was visited by Mr. Spaulding, of ‘| few years, and 1s still increasing. 
Ceylon, while on a tour upon the continent, in | The mission assigned as my helpers 
j anuary, 1834, [vol. xxxi, p. 1735] and again pepe tee, g sabey py 
by Messrs. Dwight and Lawrence, in July, 1836, || Wig ig well known to you by his own 
while making an excursion in the vicinity of || on munications and those of the mis- 
Madura, [vol. xxxili, p. 289. A few mouths | sionaries at Jaffna. By their aid I was 
subsequent to this last visit, Mr. Dwight com- || enabled to enter immediately into mis- 
menced his residence there. '|sionary labor, though I had mate but 
. || little progress in the lan e. Yet it 
Dindegal—Commencement of a Station | was nie very great Sochommeann I 
there. | could do but little more than superintend 
— ., || their labors; but my intercourse with 
Dindegal is situated about forty miles | them, and the aid I have received from 
northwesterly from Madura. It is the || them, and the good which they have ac- 
capital of Dindegal district, so called. | complished, has given me such a view 
Asub-collector resides here, and until | of the excellence of the system of edu- 
within a month past a regiment of native cation adopted by the missionaries in 
infantry, commanded by English officers, | Jaffna, as I could in no other circum- 
has been stationed here. stances have obtained. Though they 
It is a very difficult matter to deter- | are far from being what we could desire, 
mine with accuracy, the number of its |! either in mind or spirit; yet without their 
inhabitants. According to the statement | aid, even the old experienced missionary 
handed to us by one of the officers of the |jabors under great disadvantages. The 
eutchery, (the office of the collector,) young missionary can do comparatively 
there are in Dindegal 5,701 houses. | yothing. 
This would give a population of at least || ss 
35,000 inhabitants. But the number is | Schools established Opinion of the School 
without doubt greatly exaggerated. I System. 
have no other means of estimating the 
true number, and therefore can only say | Immediately after my arrival at Din- 
that 20,000 would not probably be far || degal, my attention was directed to 
from correct, as: it was previous to the |schools. From the urgent invitation of 
removal of the regiment. There are (a number of its principal inhabitants, I 
now remaining probably 15,000. Of this had reason to believe, before coming 
number many are catholics and many here, that the way was prepared for a 
Mohainmedans. | large English school. The sharishtadar, 
Very soon after my arrival, being in- | the highest native officer of the cutchery, 
vited by major W., the commanding offi- || brought ten fine boys as a beginning, all 
cer at the station, | commenced preach- || of whom, with one exception, were brah- 
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mins. He was very strenuous in urging 
that none but boys of caste shoul 

be admitted. With this request, I thought 
it best for the time being to comply. 
But very soon the boys, one after another, 
ceased to attend. The reason I discov- 
ered to be the want of confidence in the 
teacher. The brahmins would propose 
to him difficult questions in relation to 
the language, and because he could not 
answer every thing, they thought him to 
be unfit for his duties. As I had no bet- 
ter teacher who could be spared, I 
thought it best to dismiss the school. 
As Mr. Lawrence is expecting soon to 
join me, we shall make another attempt. 

I have already established thirteen na- 
tive free schools. In. these the whole 
number of boys is 340, and of girls 60. 
I have endeavored to adopt in these the 
same course as is pursued by Mr. Poor 
at Madura, in the schools under his 
charge. Those in Dindegal are frequent- 
ly visited by the helpers, not merely to 
examine them, but to teach, with a view 
practically to impress the truths of scrip- 
ture upon the minds of the children. 
Those in the villages are from time to 
time visited by the superintendent. All 
the masters are required to teach a cer- 
tain portion of Scripture lessons or they 
forfeit their wages. 

It may be desirable to you to know my 
own opinion of this system. I have but 
just come to the country, and until now 
was hardly acquainted with it. I will, 
therefore, merely say that, though many 
difficulties attend it, it seems to me one 
of the greatest and most efficient auxilia- 
ries to missionary operations. I am led 
to this conclusion, not merely by my 
own observation, but from the fact that 
those who disapprove of it, when but 

ially acquainted with it, on becoming 
intimate with it, are constrained to ac- 
knowledge its excellence. And moreo- 
ver, missionaries of other societies, who 
have become acquainted with it, have to 
a greater or less extent adopted it. 

inding a few weeks since that boys 
of good caste could, without difficulty, 
be obtained for the commencement of a 
boarding-school, I received them, with 
the approbation of my associates, to the 
number of twelve. This school I regard 
only as preparatory to one which shall 
be commenced at some future time. 


Respecting his labors in public preaching, and 
the congregations which attend at the several 


places, Mr. Dwight remarks— 


Besides occasional preaching in the 
streets and neighboring villages, we have 


“Mar, 


had in Dindegal two places wh 
number ‘of weeks past, the omen has 
been preached every Sabbath. We have 
now a third place, and before lon we 
hope to commence in the fourth, 
preaching places are school bungalows, 
The schoolmaster and boys are alwa: 
present. The number of other attend, 
ants varies much, being from twenty to 
a hundred and more. You must be 
aware of the difficulty of assembling ap 
audience for this purpose. 
I have, by my helpers, been explor 
the country, with a view of obtaining ae. 
curate information, distributing tracts and 
Scriptures, etc. They have in sever) 
| instances gone to places thirty or f 
| miles distant, in different directions, ang 
have distributed many tracts and portions 
of Scriptures in places where a mission. 
| ary was never seen and the gospel per- 
haps never heard of. 
| Until I came to Dindegal there was 
no missionary in the whole district, 
After I had been here five months, g 
missionary, a native of the country, was 
| sent by the committee of the Society for 
Propagating the Gospel. 





Writing on the same topics, under date of 
July Ist, Mr. Lawrence having in the mean 
time removed from Madura to Dindegal, and 
taken the superintendence of the schools, Mr, 
Dwight adds— 


We have now seventeen native free 
schools, containing 554 children, of 
whom thirty-nine are girls. We have 
| reason to believe that our schools are 
| becoming more and more popular 
the people, and we could without diff. 
|culty increase the number much. The 
| schoolmasters continue to meet twice in 
/ the month for instruction; when we en- 
|joy the best opportunity for presenting 
divine truth before their minds, 





We have much encouragement to hope 
for good to result from the boarding. 
school, which, as I informed you in my 

last report, the mission authorised me to 


1} 


commence. We were much troubled at 
the beginning, by the discontent of the 
| boys. They were told by some that we 
| were intending to compel them by and 
| by to become soldiers; or to take them 
|to our own country and sell them for 
| slaves; or that we should give them some 
medicine, in order to make them become 
| Christians, ete. This and other things 
| made them very restless, and induced s 
;number of them to run away. They 
_ seem, however, now to be very contented 
i and happy; so much so that some of them, 
‘though urged by their parents, have re 
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to go. The number in the school | Their knowledge extends little beyond 
now is twenty. They are from eight to|| that which is necessary to their worldly 
ten years of age. At present they are || pursuits and the idolatrous ceremonies of 
ed in learning the rudiments of (their own church, Three men from one 
Tamul, having never been taught to||of these villages, called Panjamputty, 
| Some of them have commenced||came a few weeks since and formally 
English, and all are taught the catechism, | joined us. One of these was the head- 
which is in common use in the native || man of the village; another was a rela- 
free schools connected with the Jaffna) tion of his; the third was the school- 
and Madura missions. It will be long |/master. The first two belong to what 
before we shall realize our hopes from| seems to have been formerly a petty ' 
this school; yet we may confidently ex-| royal family, and are regarded by the 
t, as a reward of our labors, that some | people as chiefs. 

among these will proclaim the truth as|| Their having come to us has caused 
it is in Jesus to their deluded country- || great excitement throughout the whole 
men. catholic population. The priest being 
now absent, councils have been held by 

Disaffection among the Catholic Popula-|\the most decided advocates of popery 
tion—Caste—Dearth. |;among them. Their catechists go about 

a | from village to village, warning the peo- 

We have now four places in Dindegal | ple; and in Dindegal opposition meetings 
where the gospel is regularly preached | have been commenced and conducted by 
every Sabbath. The attendance of the) a layman. What the result will be time 
people continues much the same, as at) alone can determine. In relation to the 





the time of my last report. We are | 
much encouraged by the regular attend- | 
ance, and serious attention of a consid- 
erable number, particularly from among 
the catholics. This class of the popula- 
tion, which in this region is quite large, 


motives of the men who came to us, we 
are yet in some doubt. It may have 
been merely from the hope of pecuniary 


benefit, or increase of influence, or some 


other wilful motive. We have not such 
evidence that their hearts have been 


isin a peculiar state. There seems to || touched by the truth, as we desire; but 
be a general dissatisfaction among them | that they are convinced that our religion 
with their professed spiritual guides.||is better than theirs, there can be no 
Many individuals, and in some instances, || doubt; and they are now in a way to be- 
whole villages, have been, for a consid-|| come fully enlightened in relation to it. 
erable period, at variance with their|| Many efforts have been made to induce 
priest and separated from him; and not||them to return; but as = they seem 
only so, there seems a general convic-|/firm and decided. We have reason to 
tion among them, that their religion 1S| believe that many in the village are in- 
corrupt. It is in fact only a union of the | clined to join them, but are restrained by 
rites and ceremonies of heathenism with | superstitious fears and dread of the re- 
those of popery, as seen in America, || proaches of those who remain steadfast. 
heathenism being prodominant. This _We have sent one of our Jaffna young 
state of things has resulted from the op-| men to the village; who attends morning 
pression of their priests and their exor- || and evening prayers with the people, 
bitant demand for compensation for||reads and explains the! Scriptures, etc. 
every rite which they perform: and from||Some give good attention, and all are 
the partial light which has found its way || ready to converse. 

among them. Some of them are con- | The subject of caste has appeared to 
nected with those who have joined the||me in quite a new light within a few 
missionaries at Trichinopoly and Tan- | weeks. I was exceedingly troubled by 
jore, and from them have obtained a lit-|| it a few weeks after coming to Dinde- 
tle knowledge. Some pious military offi- || gal. I sent out two young men to the 
cers, who were formerly stationed at|| villages to distribute Scriptures and 
Dindegal, distributed many books. Thus, || tracts, and to converse with the people. 
in various ways, light has been breaking ||The schoolmaster of one of these vil- 
upon their minds, disclosing to them the | lages invited them to his house, but not 
abominations of their own system. As/|/ until he had inquired as to their caste. 
in all other places where popery has pre-||One of them, a villalah, told him that 
vailed, its influence is here manifest in|! the other was a pariah; in consequence 
discouraging and preventing education || of which he, the pariah, was directed to 
among the people. The proportion of || sit down outside of the house, while his 
those who are able to read among them!! companions went in, and was entertain- 
is much less than among the heathen.!! ed by the schoolmaster. I was much 
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troubled at hearing of it, and felt ready 
to adopt the pariahs as those who should 
receive particular attention, even to the 
neglect of other castes. But within a 
few days, the other side of the question, 
which was before concealed, has been 
disclosed. I sent out Asbury, our head 
catechist, with a pariah, who is also em- 
ployed as a catechist, to the villages. 
He took a noble stand, eat with him 
publicly and treated him as an equal, in 
such a manner as perhaps no other villa- 
lah ever did a pariah. I was, as you may 
suppose, highly pleased. But a few 
days after I heard that this pariah had 
begun to go into Asbury’s house with his 
sandals on, which no brahmin.would ever 
do; that he would not condescend to a 
mat, but uninvited would take Asbury’s 
chair, and behave himself as if in all re- 
spects superior. In relation to the chair, 
perhaps it is necessary that I should say, 


that among all the higher classes of the || 


people, European furniture is beginning 
to be introduced, such as chairs, tables, 
couches, etc. A native man, seated 
upon a chair, indulges himself with the 
pleasing thought that he is raised far 
above the vulgar, and fills the most hon- 
orably place. Brahmins avoided the 
lectures delivered by Mr. Poor, a few 
months since, because he thought it not 
expedient to provide chairs for them. 
For a man of a low caste to sit in a 


chair, in the presence of a brahmin, 


would be a great offence. Should we 
offer chairs to men of low caste, who 
called to see us, the brahmins would 
avoid us. 

The conduct of the pariah was not owing 
to ignorance. It indicated the nature of 
the man. Asbury was much grieved by 
it, as you may suppose; but I encouraged 
him to persevere. I had imagined that 
all the difficulties in relation to this sub- 
ject, were formed among the higher 
castes; but it is a many headed monster. 
It is the greatest obstacle with which we 
have to contend, and seems to me the 
most perfect device of Satan. I should 
say that Asbury has been several times 
before treated in the same manner, in 
similar circumstances. 

The rains did not fall at the usual 
season last year. The consequence has 
been a scarcity of grain and great suffer- 
ing —— the poor. Many wretched 
creatures have come to our door, appar- 
ently in the last stages of starvation; 
and many, we have reason to believe, 
have perished for want of food. In some 
instances the population of whole vil- 
lages have left their habitations to seek 
in other places food and water. Through 





Mar, 


the generosity of the gentlemen cop, 
nected with the regiment which 
lately stationed here, I have been ena. 
bled every week to give a smal] quan. 
tity of grain to a few of these poor crea. 
tures. Two or three hundred have some. 
times assembled at the time appoin 
with the hope of obtaining somethj 
|One of the young men from Jaffna a). 
| ways preaches to them before the graj 
is distributed, and we have reason to be, 
lieve that the truth has found place in 
some of their minds, though it may not 
have reached their hearts; yet we may 





find at the last day that it was rendered - 


effectual, through the influence of diving 
grace. 


LETTER FROM MR. POOR, DATED 47 
MADURA, JUNE 30, 1838 





TuE following letter, as well as the two from 
| Mr. Dwight at Dindegal, were written before 
| the instructions of the Committee relative to re. 
|trenchment were received, and of course the 
‘schools were at these dates going on in the 
| usual manner. 

| The statements here given by Mr. Poor wil] 
| disclose some of the embarrassments amid 
|which missionaries are obliged to prosecute 
| their labors, as well as the miserable supersij. 
| tions and credulous fears to which the heathes 
‘are enslaved. 


“Schools in Madura and the Adjacent 
Villages. 


In my last quarterly communication | 
‘confined my remarks almost exclusively 
|to my labors in the villages. I propose 
‘now to give you some account of our 
|schools in the fort, and to touch very 
| briefly on a variety of topics. 
| At the commencement of this quarter, 
‘the number of village schools was twen- 
ty-six, containing nine hundred and sixty 
jaiiren. At the same time the number 
of fort schools was seventeen, containing 
|seven hundred and seventy children, 
|making the total number of schools forty- 
‘three and the number of children 1730, 
From the time of my coming to Madura, 
I have considered it an object of great 
‘importance to cover the city with mission 
‘schools, that an impression might be 
'made as soon as possible upon the mass 
‘of the rising generation, in favor of 
ichristian education. In comparison with 
‘labors in distant villages, in different 
directions, with comparatively but few 
inhabitants, the dense population of the 
|city gives important advantages to the 
|missionary, in all his operations. Six- 
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teen of the fort schools I have often vis- 
ited in my morning ride, and ascertained 
that the teachers and children were en- 
in their appropriate business. 
adura being the capital city, the seat 
of government, and the centre of busi- 
ness and of idolatrous superstition, is, in 
an important sense, the heart of the dis- 
trict, so that all that is good or bad here, 
quickly circulates throughout the dis- 
trict. If the people of the city reject 
the offers of assistance made by mission- 
aries, the people in the villages will. imi- 
tate their example. But if our services 
are valued there, they will be sought by 
rsons at a distance. We have had 
ample evidence of the truth of both these 
remarks. rw 

The greater the number of mission 
schools in the fort, the easier it is to 
exert an influence over them, and to 
shape them with reference to the intro- 
duction of Christianity. Some of the 
schoolmasters first employed were very 
careful not to commit themselves, until 
they were quite sure that they should 
be accompanied and kept in countenance 
by others. Hence it appears that the 
greater the number employed in mission 
service, the easier it is for each individ- 
ual schoolmaster, as well as for the mis- 
sionary, to do his duty. 

In view of the foregoing considera- 
tions, we have thought it important to 
employ almost every schoolmaster, who 
would put his school under our control, 
and conform to our rules. At the com- 
mencemen' of this quarter the current 
began to run rather strongly in our favor, 
al oar prospects were cheering. In- 
cluding our English school, and two 
schools belonging to the Propagation So- 
ciety, there were twenty mission schools 
in the city, and about the same number 
of purely heathen schools. T'wo or three 
schoolmasters, teachers of children of the 
higher classes of society, were about to 
join us. This would have given us a 
decided majority both in regard to the 
number of schools, and the number of 
children under instruction, to say nothing 
of our more efficient system of tuition. 


Disastrous Effects of unfounded Reports | 
on the Parents and Pupils. 


But our apparent success in this branch 
of labor was becoming, as we must sup- 
pose, too great. It was necessary that 
we should meet with some rebuffs. An 
alarm was given in the city that the pa- 
dres were forcibly initiating the children 
into the christian religion. The first no- 
tice Thad of this was, the report of a 


schoolmaster, that his school, consisting 
of sixty boys, taught in one of Ganesu’s 
temples, among the weavers, was entire- 
ly broken up; and that the parents of the 
children were much incensed inst 
him for having introduced printed books 
and christian lessons. On inquiring into 
the cause of this disturbance, I learned 
that a report had gone abroad, that I had 
recently called three or four little boys 
belonging to the school to my house, 
and privately compelled them to drink a 
dose, prepared for the purpose of bewil- 
dering their minds, and of turning them 
to the christian faith. I could not con- 
ceive from what cause such a report 
originated, and proposed meeting the 
parents of the children at the school- 
house or temple, on the ensuing morning. 
On my arrival at the spot, a number of 
people assembled, but they were in no 
mood for making any pacific investiga- 
tion of the matter. After gaining a par- 
tial hearing on the subject, I was so 
much interrupted, that I thought it ex- 
pedient to withdraw. The report went 
|the rounds of the city, and soon extend- 
‘ed to the villages in which our schools 
are established. The school in which 
the report originated, and two other 
large schools, taught in heathen temples, 
|were broken up, or withdrawn from the 
control of the mission. Nearly all the 
other schools, both in the fort and vil- 
lages, were much diminished in numbers, 
and some almost entirely deserted. In 
this state of things a majority of the fort 
schoolmasters visited me and formally 
asked for advice. It was evident that 
they were held in a strait betwixt two 
‘opinions, as to whether they should hold 
\on upon the mission, in the hope that 
| their pupils would return, or whether 
'they should open private schools and 
leach collect as many children as he 
‘|could. In the latter case self-interest 
|| would require them to join the popular 
‘cry against the missionaries. In the for- 
mer case, they had no prospect of gain- 
|ing a subsistence, for the current month, 
at least, as their wages are graduated by 
the number of children and the amount 
of lessons taught. After looking at the 
subject in its various bearings, it was 
proposed that they should receive the 
same wages for the ensuing, which they 
had received the preceding month, wheth- 
‘er they had few or many children, and 
that at the end of the month, we would 
consider what the circumstances of each 
‘school required. They were then ex- 
|horted to be more open and decided than 
|heretofore in teaching christian lessons, 
‘and in inviting the people to examine 
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our books, and to point out what they 
thought exceptionable. They returned 
to their labors with cheerful counte- 
nances and fresh courage. One only of 
the company and two who were not pre- 
sent at this meeting, engaged as private 
teachers. At the end of the month, it 
appeared that on an average the teachers 
had had three fourths of their usual num- 
ber of pupils. One of the three who 
commenced private schools has returned 
to the service of the mission. The other 
two are teaching large private schools, 
from which they receive higher wages, 
for the present, than when they were in 
the service of the mission. 

The schools are recovering from this 
severe shock, but some months must 
elapse before our prospects of pervading 
the city will be again as fair as they 
were three months ago. 

The origin of the disastrous report has 
been satisfactorily ascertained. The lit- 
tle boys were instigated to report as they 
did, by a man who wished to supplant 
the schoolmaster, and get himself into 
employment, as the teacher of a private 
school; and in this he has partially suc- 
ceeded. 

This unfounded report, in connection 
with some other untoward occurrences, 
has occasioned a temporary check to 
most of our missionary operations. 
While on this subject, and for the sake 
of showing by what means the father of 
lies maintains his power and influence 
among this enslaved people, I will here 
mention several occurrences that have 
come to my notice within a few weeks 
past. The first relates to one of our su- 
perintendents of schools, who was dis- 
missed for breach of trust. The reason 
he now assigns for leaving the mission 
is, that the padre wished him also to 
drink a dose, such as was prepared for 
the three school boys; but that, as he did 
not like to drink it, he left the mission 
service. This is further proof that the 
padres give nostrums for the purpose of 
turning the heads of the heathen to 
Christianity! 

In my last quarterly letter I mentioned 
the case of an intelligent man at Kutchu- 
kutty, who requested me to furnish him 
with a Testament, as he had already 
read many of our tracts. At the com- 
mencement of this month, he returned 
the Testament by the school superin- 
tendent, with the message, that the book 
had béen the occasion of loss and trouble 
to him; that the goddess Karli appeared 
to him in a vision, and charged him with 
disaffection. On his inquiring, Wherein 


Mar, 
you harbor and read the padre’s 
Being alarmed at this, he offered her 
goat in sacrifice to appease her wrath, 
and performed other ceremonies to ppp; 
his house, and of course returned 
fensive book. 

Another superintendent of schools rp, 
ports, that when on his circuit to the 
schools, he left a parcel of tracts at 
friend’s house till he should retu,. 
Soon after this it happened that two of 
his friend’s children died of the smajj. 
pox, a disease that is now prevalent jp 
the district. The father of the famjj 


and wished him to inquire into the cause 
of his misfortune in regard to his chil. 
dren. After performing a round of cere. 
monies, the conjurer ascertained that the 
man’s afflictions were in consequence of 
his permitting the bundle of tracts to be 
lodged in his house; and that if the may 
did not make a peace offering, to the 
}amount of about three dollars, to a ce, 
tain god mentioned, another child would 
be taken. The poor man, being g 
alarmed at this, came upon the superin. 
tendent for damages. 

I will mention only one other instance, 
It is one of recent occurrence and is of 
serious nature. From the commence. 
ment of our school operations on the cop. 
' tinent, it has been reported, and the re. 
| port believed by many, that the object of 
| the missionaries in establishing schools, 
is to bring children under instructi 
_and thus to prepare them to be transport. 

ed to some foreign country. These re 
ports have often disturbed our schools, 
and rendered even the masters unwilling 
_to have the names of their pupils regis. 
|tered. On the 20th instant I left Madun 
'to visit a circle of six schools, at the dis. 
tance of from twelve to twenty miles 
from the city, in a southern direction 
On my arrival at Nangoor, where I ex. 
| pected to find a school of thirty or forty 
boys, ready to be examined, I found no 
‘one present but the schoolmaster, who 
_began to relate the following pitiful 
story. He informed me that abouta 
fortnight since, the morning after the 
school was visited by two of our superin- 
_tendents of schools, a boy of thirteen 
years of age, a member of the second 
Class, was missing, and had not yet been 
‘found; that it was the full conviction of 
| the parents of the boy, and of the vil- 
| lagers generally, that the boy was kid- 
/napped by the padre’s agents; and that 
_he himself, the schoolmaster, was about 
to be carried to a distant temple to make 
loath, before a god, who executed ver 








am I guilty? she replied, In as much as 


geance speedily on false swearers, that 
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he was not a party concerned in the, 
iness. While he was relating these | 
circumstances the mother of the boy, a | 
miserable looking object came in and | 
yjolently threw herself upon the ground 
at my feet, beating her breasts and ex- | 
claiming with anguish of spirit, Where | 
ismy son? While I was endeavoring to | 
raise her up and to obtain a hearing, the | 
father, who was almost naked, came | 

in and threw himself before me in like | 
manner. After their first bursts of grief’ 
were over, and they had become quiet, | 
| inquired minutely into the circum-| 
stances of the case. The facts were, as | 
[ have stated above, that the boy was| 
missing the morning after the school was 
yisited; that they had sought him in 


every direction sorrowing, but in vain; || 


that no cause could be assigned for his | 
absence, but that he was kidnapped. [ 


told the parents that I was this day re- | 
minded of the grief and anguish felt by 
my father and mother, twenty-six years | 
ago, by the loss of a son under equally | 
distressing circumstances; that he left 
home, master of a vessel, for a foreign 
port, expecting to return in the course 
of a few months, but had not been heard 
of since. 

Nothing, however, appeared to make 
any impression upon the minds of those 
present till I made a solemn appeal to| 
God, that his vengeance might fall on 
me and my three children, if | knew any 
thing of the matter. This was in part 
satisfactory. A man present then ob- 
served that, as I had not been there for 





| Mr. Bridgman has preached about two 
thirds of the time, and Mr. Parker the 
\remainder. Considerable interest has 
been manifested sinong the foreign com- 
| munity in putting public worship upon a 
| more respectable and substantial footing 
|than it has heretofore enjoyed; and the 
‘residents have lately come forward in a 
‘manner highly praiseworthy in procuring 
la chapel and providing it with suitable 
\furniture. Our Bible class on the Sab- 
| bath and two weekly meetings for prayer 
|have been continued at Canton and 
| Macao as usual, and without any mate- 
irial increase of attendance. Religious 
| instruction has been given to a few Chi- 
| nese occasionally, which will increase as 
‘opportunity offers. 

Each of us has one or two lads under 
| tuition, who learn English and Chinese, 
; and whose progress is encouraging. The 
number of pupils we would willingly in- 
|crease; but as our room is exceedingly 
‘circumscribed, and all the scholars we 
‘take must be regarded as servants, we 
,cannot do as we would gladly wish in 
| this important part of our labors. 

During the past term Mr. Bridgman 
has been occupied in writing for the 
| Chinese, and editing the Repository. He 
|has written a sinall tract in Chinese of 
twelve pages, entitled, The Two Ways 
of Truth and Falsehood; and has spent 
some time in revising the new transla- 
tion of the Scriptures, and in forwarding 
copy to Singapore. The History of the 
United States, intended for the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 





some months, they were in doubt what ‘| is in a state of forwardness; and we know 
manner of people the missionaries were. || the Board does not consider such labors 
I had opportunity for saying many things, 38 irrelevant, when they look upon the 
but it was truly a distressing case, and | amazing ignorance of the surrounding 
the piercing interrogations of the father, |;nations about the history and condition 
who followed me some distance, showed || of western countries. He has assisted 
that he still believed that I had some || in preparing two numbers of the Chinese 
knowledge of the cause of his son’s ab-|| Magazine; and has advanced in the 
sence. ||Chrestomathy and Tonic Dictionary, 
''which will probably be ready for the 
|| press early next year. He has preached 
||}at Whampoa once, and attended the 
funerals of two foreigners at that place. 
GENERAL LETTER FROM THE MISSION; |/Phese and various minor duties have 
DATED AT CANTON, SEPT. 12, 1837. | employed his time during the past term. 
Mr. Williams has resided at Macao, 

Employments and Labors of the Mis-|| engaged in printing Medhurst’s diction- 
ary; a copy of which accompanies this 
He was also employed in study- 





China. 


' 
1 
| 

stonaries. {| 
|| letter. } 
Tue health of us all has been continued || ing the language, and in translating for 


during the summer, and each has been the Repository. ‘t'wo months were con- 

enabled uninterrupiediy to prosecute his ||sumed in a voyage to Japan and Lew- 

labors. Preaching has been conducted || chew in the ship Morrison. ; 

in the English language among the resi-|| Doct. Parker has been engaged in the 

dents at Canton nearly every Sabbath, || duties of the Ophthalmic hospital during 

and the attendance has been satisfactory. '' the greater part of the time, and we have 
VOL. XXXIV. 22 
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reason to think with increasing useful- |) nese control; and although the hatiy 
ness. More confidence appears to be || themselves might suffer the residence of 
reposed by the Chinese generally in the | a foreigner among them, yet their mag. 
practice of foreign medicine, as the in-| ters certainly would not allow it, In 
stitution is better known; and the great | this, as in all other plans, we wish to 
success which has hitherto attended its ||commend to the Committee those which 
operations encourage us to proceed. The | are likely to be the most successful, and 
number of patients during the last term || which the providence of God seems most 
has been 1,300, and the total from the | evidently te point out. 

commencement amounts to nearly 4,000. | 

He has also given some time to the study || Institutions for the Benefit of the Chines 
of the language, and has three of his || 

medical assistants under tuition. The|| Respecting the literary and benevolent ingj, 


donations to the hospital enable it to be || tutions which have sprung up at Canton during 


carried on as usual; and from the quar- || the last few years under the fostering care of 
terly reports, in the Repository, you will | merchants there friendly to the pro i 
— oe to judge of its results. || Christianity, the peri Be ee 
wo months were occupied in a voyage || 
to Lewchew and Japan, during which | During the period under revi 
“ t = ‘ = P S ; ew, va. 
ag Ay — mee ‘games ene | _ —— oe of a beneyo. 
e brig Himmaleh returne ina lent nature, supported and patroni 
in August, bringing with her a supply of || the foreign community of China, he 
— and — in yoy = bree and some —o 4 & manner 
apanese, amounting in a 2,675 || highly encouraging. of them are j 
(81,150 Chinese, 1,515 Japanese) tracts | an incipient state at present, but we hail 
and Scriptures; composing 2,337,504) the spirit which actuat 
pages of Dickoeres 1,589,153 of tracts, | walite the muah of en aby = 
and 91,500 of John’s gospel in Japanese: | opportunity, encourage and assist it. 
total 4,032,159 pages, printed on account Among these, the Society for the 
of the Bible and tract societies. What || Diffusion of Useful Knowledge is engag. 
disposition will be made of the volumes || ed in furnishing the Chinese with a | 
now on hand we cannot say at present; |/ amount of general information, which 
but measures will be taken to distribute | will tend to bring them into a better ac. 
a _ ag and seg - possible. | —— piace me — 
ough the voyage to Japan was || e proposed Medical Missionary So. 
immediately unsuccessful, yet we are) ciety, under whose patronage 2 bom 
= 8 dl gon cay Fat ge ot posed to - the a Hospital 
Saeliien ‘wus giatal cal cnsiot! cup Gr GAS0R ond & omen CEE 
through, will not let these feeble efforts| repairs. W hen ready, this apeien 
fall to —_ — In bringing the | building will accommodate upwards of 
seven men back, God may be preparing} one hundred and fifty Chinese patie 
the way for diffusing, through them, the | and if a physician on here, ee 
—— of a = their 4 |! — ene immediately. 
and. me valuable information has | 1e Morrison Education Society has 
been obtained concerning the nations) been organized, and has collected ; con- 
Sal ie of gorse taquteese Is ace |lecpeaiel ts teeuieg © Eonar 
Q mportance in future | expended in preparing a library for 
operations; and the diffusion of which, || use of the foreign community of Canton 
we trust, will aid in attracting the atten- || A teacher is much wanted, and we hope 
tion of Christians in America and Eng- | no long period will elapse before the so- 
-—_ to — “pe of the a : || ciety gee -_ song ane is commene- 
r. utzlaff recommends the estab- | ing the study of the language, Man 
lishment of a mission in the Lewchew || of these hencosians atternpts are cna 
up. We can hardly determine the | for want of suitable men. The organi- 
probable chances of the success of such ] zation of an auxiliary Bible society 
: gs ok mney by A from — = | Sik obch ite ay sig and the favor 
ose islands dur- || with which it, and a temperance soci 
ing our stay, we could not favor the im- || are viewed by the iehabieaate of th 
mediate adoption of it; though we hope || Straits augurs well. To these may be 
the Board will keep both this group and added the hospital at Whampoa for the 
the neighboring kingdom of Japan in relief of seamen, and the committee for 
view in their operations. The Lewchew | the chapel at Canton. All these have 
islands are almost entirely under Japa- '' arisen during the last three years, and we 
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aded that the liberal spirit man- || Singapore. Mr. Dickinson, of the mission at 

jfested will not die. Movements like the latter place, was selected to supply the va- 
these are a sign of the times; and we in- cancy, and returned in safety. The voyage 
so far as is consistent, to help them was made in the brig Himmaleh, captain Fra- 

on by labor, and by prayer for God’s || ser, From Singapore they proceeded directly 
blessing. — , to Makassar, a town near the southern exttem- 
Some a aa hee are || ity of Celebes, a large island lying under the 
so few in number, that many other duties equator, and east of Borneo. Mr. Lay, agent 


went our making progress in the lan- a : : . 
ge; and the almost entire cessation of the British and Foreign Bible Society, and 


F missionary work at Canton is unfortu- || Mt. Wolfe, of the London Missionary Society, 
nate, while the disposition manifested by || Were also on board of the brig.—As very little 
the Chinesé government to put a stop to || is known of this, portion of the heathen world, 
the opium trade causes all our inter- || pretty copious extracts will be given from the 
course with the natives to be much con-|| journal of Mr. Dickinson, embracing much 
tracted. Still, on a review at this meet- || geographical and statistical information which 
ing, we will thank God for what he has || may be of use to future missionaries in those 
done for us, and take courage that he || populous regions.—He left Singapore on the 
will be pleased to do more. We are in|} first of February, 1837, and reached Makassar 
some measure conscious of our defi- | on the 10th. Of the appearance of the coast 
ciencies, and hope to do our work better || near Makassar he remarks— 

and more thoroughly as we grow older. | 


It is our intention to devote more time | The houses were rather nu 
; ; merous and 
to a language during the coming || were generally in clusters, or campongss, 
- conclusion, we desire again to ren- ee om oe Pig “4 
der the homage of grateful thanksgiving || y Gaizxtechen A py 
toGod for all his mercies towards us. eye ae Ae eae cae lined’ with ol 
We have been preserved in scenes of || y be tian 
nut trees. In some places there were 


danger from the hands of our enemies, || ‘ : 
and safely returned to the bosom of our — patches of sugar-cane, and in other 


home. Mercy and truth have followed —— what we supposed to be paddy- 











The view of the fertile shore, in 


> om ee || connection with the mountains in the 
ub wune entirely to the work to| beck ground, I enjoyed much, metwith- 


. | standing the hot sun, which was beating 
which we are called. That our de end- || > “ - 

ence on him for a blessing may iaranae’ = 4 7" ~ yg — progress — 
entire, that in all our ways we may ac-|| h rh —- M — tho eared 
knowledge him, giving him glory in all |we had passe akassar without dis- 


dices, onli that we may goow in grace || eetns it from some of the larger 
S, ani . ile ngs which we had seen - 
and devotion to this Minalel aan oe am, SRS Sate 


is ehh of ant se, is the | times we feared we should never reach 
Gas Wan CF Cur Renee. it on account of its distance. At len 

| we were relieved of anxiety by coming 

Endlan Arch‘pelago. in sight of the town. Its appearance, 

however, was not particularly inviting. 

JOURNAL OF MR. DICKINSON ON A MIS- oo were in port about thirty Bugis 

SIONARY VOYAGE. '|prows and three Dutch vessels, one a 





—— 





|| frigate, another a schooner of war, and 
Tue readers of the last volume will recollect | the third a merchantman, all having ha- 
that at pp. 459—61, mention was made of a|| tap roofs over their decks. We landed 
|| upon a small jetty, and passed through a 
chants at Canton friendly to the propagation of lane which wesc mt 3 ‘h to a f brick 
christian knowledge, the object of which was to || street, the houses of which were o rick, 
obtain information respecting the maritime parts || firmly constructed and covered with 

; 7. " || stucco, ancient in their appearance, and 
bal the countries of southeastern Asia and the || overgrown with moss, the roofs of tile, 
islands in that quarter, to distribute portions of | and very steep. Came to a gate, at 
the Scriptures and religious tracts wherever || which our sailor-boy was obliged to 
that could be done advantageously, and to open || knock stoutly, before the servants, who 
the way for establishing new missions. Mr.'| were peeping at us through the bamboo 
Stevens, one of the missionaries of the Board || fence, would open to us. The master 
at Canton, was selected for the service; but was || was taking his tidor, the Malay word for 
called away by death while the vessel was at!!sleep. So ave had to wait nearly half ap 


voyage, performed under the patronage of mer- 
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hour for the unknown personage within | chairs to sit i Score 
to get through with his sleep. ‘At length | newengpatinned sab ae aoa 
there came forth to us a tall, good look- | behind him. upon a Gearef ow Sitting 
ing European, with his sleeping clothes || He was very inquisitive and hie 
on. But he seemed to know little about || object was to find out our busi rs 
a pilot, the main object we were now |that of our vessel. H sald 
after. He held a talk in Dutch with | lieve that we v ; tas a 
another person across the street, who |sort. We did sot think ns ~ 
was also in his sleeping dress, and the man. He appeared to oy 'y of ti 
conclusion = that we — go to the || minded, prying, cunning, selfish fellow 
vernor. We were conducted to a| Whetl is j , 
Reuss sufficiently large and comfortable, || we cane suaieal 12 our oul 
though not splendid, which fronts upon ||tion, This Bugis cam any 
oo pone we gg Fe we were | We went around it, anit te the ma 
well receive r. Bosquet, the gov- of i i : 
ernor; our ra were ron on vont ott ple Sy geipem ~ 
spent the evening pleasantly in the com- ‘turn we entered the heune 4 r Gn 
pany of several naval and military offi- '|man of the better sort; we 7 oa 
cers. Most of them could speak a little || ed, and obtained tater 
ee oy ~" Bosquet and some || specting Sosselarand conten 
others spoke our language well. At ten |! Chinese i 
o’clock we had thn. which was ane | rare er tay sense m Tes = 
thing like an English dinner, and we; and then wine and beer = 
were lodged in a house near at hand. /upon the table. No one ar ah ae 
Feb. 11. The morning rainy and un-| Captain Palin , of the fi i a 
leasant. It is the wet monsoon here. || none, but s *4 well of ee 
reakfast at ten o’clock, and then went | cieties a wi sh It > ot 
forth to see the town. Our lodgings are | ished ion "the “Dutch ee ge 
at the south end and near the fort. The | promised to make in wislen 9 he 
town, strictly so called, is surrounded by || manuscripts. Of the Bu isa ~ — 
a wall, some twelve or fourteen feet high, || does not speak well The ; aie 
and ~~) _ closed at night. The | Makassar be aca 20,000 = 7 
space thus included is quadrangular I i 
oper chout the third of a mile in extent || where Mr. Wolfe has his lodging "wo 
on each side. The streets cross each || happ to find in Mr V Ss 
other “at right angles, and are narrow He lived fi ly in Cey a see 
This part of the town is occupied by “was well meaner a. rs ge pie 
Europeans and their descendants, and a bem is a fiend 2 a 2 = 
- Chinese and Malays. The Bugis || Mr. Mooyart, of whom te Gan ~ 
ive in campongs to the north of the} in C ‘ i. 
wall. Gannesine at the rant Al 4 aan Mhieoelt 2 | veda 
tremity of the street, next the water, we || while in Ceylon but eer ae 
— northward in our walk, a mile '|with the Dutch ee te Mahe 
pa A _ ca ae Po he | There is at present no minister here, but 
at the few things we saw for sale, and to pede meh fe a" help — 
converse with the natives. All seemed || to be » 4 tic a. Theve on ae 
to know that we were new comers, be- | lies ar = = th 'D h here. The 
longing to the vessel which was reported. | wien, bat he is sn. The pool 
know not how many times we were are ‘the ' ; influent 
Ci oie on halo ode on pre || 1e most numerous and influential 
sur buslaeen; whwve Siem; whore guing? | cooughed by che Reaania 8 4 pe 
etc. According to the testimony of a from thei i ant i 
a een ae 1 cheer usual practice. At via 
nopronghe y tally vane = — bow is a missionary society, and also a 
es tape adh ry lan r ible society, which have their branches 
Passed into the Bugis campong Saw | All p tg tli —— ~——— 
a larger and better looking m4 than || ries apes wre ee 
the natives usually occupy, which we | to b ES See 
told. b vhic _be made through the directors of the 
em mony bd By od — we society at Batavia. 
ghana to see us. So we cule | ing, a re ine - i 
: b on ced at hinese bu 
- in do Beroponn =. - received |, ground. It is similar to those of Singy 
gave us'pore. Rain all the morning. My teach 
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er and communicated the informa- 
tion which he had been collecting re- 
ting the town. His conclusions do 
differ essentially from mine. I am 
pot, however, prepared as yet to put 
down the results of our inquiries in re- 
gard to the more important points, to- 
ward which we are directing our atten- 
tion. It is not an easy matter to obtain 
accurate information in a place like this. 
If one were to write down all that he 
his journal would be a mass of 
crudities and contradictions. There must 
frst be the examination of many wit- 
and some cross questioning, and 
the character of each witness must be 
weighed, and suitable allowance made 
for the ignorance of one, and the exag- 
gerations of the other. 


and Manners of the People— 
Distribution of Books. 


Having met on a social occasion with a num- 
ber of the respectable and influential citizens of 
Makassar, Mr. Dickinson makes the following 


remarks— 


There seems to be considerable re- 
spect for religion among the Dutch in 
Makassar; but I fear there is little piety. 
All are members of the church, either 
the protestant or the catholic. Profane 
language we occasionally hear. Drinking 
and card-playing are somewhat common. 
The cry of kasih api (give fire) from per- 
sons wishing to light their segars is 
heard every few minutes from morning 
till night. Captain P., who is an inter- 
esting and intelligent gentleman, on one 
occasion, after calling out, kasih api, re- 
marked, “That is the whole of my knowl- 
edge of Malay; I have been ee 
months in India, and have learned only 
these two words; but then they are high- 
ly useful; they are the foundation of the 
language.” ‘T'o the smoker, they may be. 
It is the first thing he learns, and the 
last he forgets. The loud cry of kasih 

| is never considered to be rude, no 
matter what the place or the circum- 
stances. And to answer the call, a boy 
always stands ready, with a coil of rope, 
made of bark, I believe, the end of which 
is lighted and burns slowly, retaining 
the fire for the whole day. I saw a per- 


taments, together with three or four hun- 

dred copies of two little Bugis tracts, the 

only christian books yet in the language. 

The officers of the custom-house allowed 

them to pass, though at first they were 

at a loss what todo. While the books 

were lying in the middle of one of the 

large rooms of the custom-house, the na- 

tives began to assemble round. Chinese, 

Malays, Bugis, and Dutch half casts. 

Many books were distributed on the spot, 

and gladly received. An Arab, however, 

not only refused to receive a book, but 

rebuked those who did receive them. A 

Bugis, when asked if he could read, re- 

plied, “No, but I shall soon learn.” Mr. 

Vander Linden was much pleased at the 

eagerness for books manifested on the 

part of numbers. “It is,” said he, “a re- 

markable day in Makassar, the first day 

the Scriptures in the language of the 

natives have been seen here.” Another 

person of the Dutch church observed, 

“These men are more attentive to our 
wants than our own society at Batavia.” 
In the afternoon, Mr. Lay and myself 
took each of us a bundle of tracts and 
walked through the most frequented 
parts of the town. We soon had a train 
of men and boys following us. When- 
ever we stopped, they gathered around 
us to ask for books, and to hear the few 
words we had to say to them. Could we 
have spoken their language with ease, 
the opportunity would have been a good 
one for preaching the gospel. They were 
pleased and surprised when they found 
we wanted no money for the books. 
This was especially true of some of the 
Chinese, who said we were good men, 
and that the book taught men to be 
'good. Several Chinese boys, from ten 
| to seventeen years of age, pressed around 
'me. I gave a book to every one who 
could read, and to those who could not, 
provided sg manifested a desire for 
books. We had not books enough with 
us to satisfy the demands that were 
made. 

The history of this day presents much 
| that is encouraging, and the facts here 
recorded, if nothing else were added, 
would be very likely to mislead those at 
a distance who should read such state- 
ments. But there is another side to the 
picture. It should be borne in mind, 





son riding out, with two servants behind, 
one of Whom was the fire-boy. Heard 
of another person, who when he rides 
on horseback, has his fire-servant mount- 
ed on a horse, riding after him. 

15. Went on board ship in the morn- 


that this is the first time books have been 
| distributed gratuitously in Makassar. It 
\should also be remembered that amo 

such a people, books are very rare, oat 
‘are held in peculiar estimation. When 
sold, they command a high price. Con- 





ing, and returned with a good supply of 
Chinese and Malay tracts and New T'es- 


, sequently, to secure a book, is with them 
nearly equivalent to the obtaining of 
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money. In such circumstances the per- ,, however, certain that some can read the 
son who distributes books is almost as || tracts; what proportion it is not Possible 
sure to be surrounded with a clamorous || to ascertain. 
and delighted multitude, as if he were to}; 25. Was informed by an inte}jj 
distribute rupees and dollars, and for || Malay, that there is a race of mep j 
nearly the same reasons. Besides, let it || iting the small islands upon this 
not be forgotten that nine tenths at least || whose language and religion are disting 
of those who have received books to-day || from those of the M-kassars, Bugis, 
cannot read sufficiently well to under-||Malays. They are fishermen, are 
stand them. If books were to be distrib- || and live by themselves. The same 
uted a century among a population so||says that the Makassars and other my. 
ignorant, and no other means were to be || tives have schools taught by imams ang 
used, it would be strange if conversions || kali/s. 
were effected. Hence some would con- 27. Visited the Chinese school, 
clude that books for such a people are || teacher is a respectable looking old 
useless, But no; while on the one hand || who emigrated from Chiang Chew dig. 
we are not to expect great things from ||trict in Hokkien province, more 
the mere giving of — = other, ||twenty years since, most of the elder 
there is ground for hope that books, in ||men say they have been here “the 
connection with other means, will be || side of twenty years.” The school Ing 
useful. _ acs . , but just a the year. 'There 
suse hashn, “Soveae enttieg walled ||Gisy-deve. When ated, cael 
- . a 
out with Mr. Wolfe and Mr. Vander lguaee the boys used, the teacher rep] 
penny ae = us @ aa a — yn a — of Hokkien.” 

t one piace the people pressed aroun rom the school went to see a China. 
us with great eagerness, and were some- || man, who was formerly the captain; apg 
what rude. who is the most wealthy Chinese here 
His house (I speak only of the large 
Classes of Inhabitants—Schools—Tombs || room in which | was received) was no 

of the Rajas of Boni—Fort. inferior in neatness, style of the furni 
and general appearance, to the dwellj 

20. In the morning walked to the lof oat Saejeaen Tea was presented 
northern extremity of the town, and in |as usual in the small, thimble-sized cups, 
the afternoon to the southern extremity. ||If any thing must be offered to 
The whole extent of Makassar along the | besides water, nothing can be ton 
sea, cannot be less than three miles. It|/ than the Chinese custom of presenti 
does not extend back in any place more tea. The quantity cannot injure one 
than halfa mile. The Bugis live at the || This man appears, on the whole, better 
north; the Makassars for the most part |/than any Chinaman [ have seen in Ma. 
at the —_ the Malays, Chinese, and ||kassar. He has six children. The three 
Dutch in the centre, ounger ones being in the room, ca 

Visited the Dutch school. The teach- Reval at the father’s bidding, to ~ 
er is from Holland, and receives pay || their respects, he mentioning, as 
cad comfortable, ‘The pepils ere beif||focuth, thio is the ah, this n theses 
and comfo e. e pupils are half || fourth, this is the , this is the sixth 
casts, with the exception of eight or ten It is a long time since I have seen boys 
who have purely white countenances. I||whose looks and manners were mor 
counted fifty-three boys and thirty-eight || pleasing. There are two other sons in 

irls. Dutch is the language taught. || China at school, who are to return. The 
_ ove a bf a of pn. Roa — to 

e children, is m m|/China for an education, is rather com 
of explanation. The education here ob-||:non I believe among the wealthy Chi- 
tained is of a low order, usually not go- '| nese. ' 
ing beyond reading, writing, arithmetic, || March 1. Walked seven or eight 
and geography. The teacher has three || miles in a hot sun, and felt no incon 
assistants, who have been educated in | venience from it. First visited the tombs 
the school. || of the rajas of Boni, which are a mile 

22. Met at dinner a gentleman to) back from the town, at the entrance of 
whom I had —_ - -_ r the forest. The small brick houses now 

is tract. e told me that he i i ith whi is cov 
tried his servants with it, and three on | | aun ohne ame ak an good 
natives who can read Bugis, and that ‘workmanship. From this spot, often trod 
none of them can read the tract. It is,'' by the feet of a proud race, [ 
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walk southward, along the borders of |, attack, all the Dutch inhabitants of the 
the wood, which at a distance appears ||town. The church is in the centre of 
like any other forest, but which on ap-||the fort. In passing round upon the 
hing near, is found to be inhabited || walls, saw into the interior of a —— 


ya dense population of Makassars. || in which Bugis recruits were confine 
Formerly the Boni people lived here, but || who are to be sent away from the island. 
on account of their bearing themselves They are said to make the best of sol- 
so loftily as to become troublesome, they diers. It is the policy of the govern- 
were driven away by the English, during |! ment to hold in subjection one island, by 
the time io had possession of Makas-||means chiefly of soldiers drawn from 
gr. Insuch a country as this, one can || some other island, not unlike the system 
form nothing like a correct idea of the || adopted in British India. The famous 
number of inhabitants, from what he sees. || Javan prince, Diepo Negoro, who was at 
The houses are usually hidden by trees, || the head of the insurrection in Java in 
and you may come all at once upon a |; 1825—7, is confined as a prisoner of 
large campong in the midst of what ap- || state in this fort. The number of sol- 
dto be onlya jungle. The natives || diers in Makassar is five hundred, more 
whom I met all wore a kris, and some | than half of whom are Europeans. 
had both kris and spear. On my right || 
hand, towards the sea and the town, were || Statements cting the Tribes and 
rice-grounds, at least a mile broad, and Populstion of Celebes. 
extending both north and south as far as || oes 
the eye could reach. Here and there on It is time that I put down more fully, 
the left an opening among the trees af- | the results of the inquiries which I have 
forded a view of rice fields, extending || been making. Respecting the middle 
far into the interior. The situation of |, and northern sections of Celebes but 
Makassar is as flat and monotonous as || little information has been obtained, and 
that of Batavia, and its extensive paddy 1 that little will be reserved till further in- 
fields would seem to mark it out for a || quiries shall have been made at Ternati. 
peculiarly unhealthy place. But this, as |The southern limb of the island, includ- 
we have been repeatedly assured, is not || ed between the bay of Boni on the east, 
the fact. | and the straits of Makassar on the west, 
2 Atsunrise walked to the north two | and extending as far north as cape Man- 
or three miles, among houses and cam- | dar, comprising a district 140 miles in 
pongs of Bugis. It was the hour of) length, and sixty in breadth, and in 
work. The men were carrying to the | shape nearly a parallelogram, is alto- 
bazar fruit, fish, and a little salt, manu- | gether the most important part of Ce- 
factured by themselves. Some were | lebes. Here are found all of the Ma- 
getting ready their fishing nets, and | kassars, in number 300,000, and nearly 
some were already away in their boats | all of the Bugis, whose number is 
upon the fishing grounds. Others were |, 600,000. Commencing at the north- 
at work upon prows and boats, making || west, near cape Mandar, and proceeding 
or mending them. The women were | down the coast southward to point Ly- 
washing, spinning, weaving, or pounding | kang, the southwestern extremity, and 
rice. thence eastward along the bay of Boni, 
Although I had passed over the same || we find the following countries, in the 
ground before, and must have been re-| order in which they are mentioned; Si- 
cognized by some, as one of the persons | denring, Barru, Sopeng, Panjana, Ta- 
who had given away books, yet no one | nete, Marus, Tello, Makassar, Goa, Topo 
came out to me for books, and of late || Java, Turataya, Bontain, Bulukumba, 
there are no applications at our deposi- | Boni, Waju, and Luhu. 
tory. These poor, ignorant beings will; Sidenring is a Bugis country, inde- 
soon forget us, and our books; and as for || pendent of the Dutch, having Mandar on 
the master whom we serve, | fear they | the north, Lubu and Waju on the east, 
will not obtain sufficient knowledge of | lake Labaya on the south, and the straits 
him for the salvation of their souls. | of Makassar on the west. The town of 
Every day I regret that I do not know | Sidenring is a little north of the lake, and 
more of their language. I shall return | fifteen miles from the sea, The raja 
to Singapore with a strong appetite both | now resides at Paripari, on the coast, a 
for Malay and Chinese. | place where the Dutch exercise some 
Went with Mr. V. to see the fort, |, authority, and propose to establish a 
which is sufficiently strong to stand | resident. 
egainst any force of the natives, and suf- || South of Sidenring, and on the sea- 
ficiently large to receive, in case of an''coast, is Barru, a small but important 
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territory, under the government of an 
independent raja. South of Barr is 
Panjana, which has likewise an inde- 
pendent government. 

, an independent and powerful 
Bugis country, lies to the east of the last 
mentioned territories, and to the south of 
the lake Labaya. 


Tanete, which has been confounded in ; 


some of the books with Ternati, the for- 
mer capital of the Moluccas, is bounded 
on the north by Sopeng, on the east and 
south by Boni, and on the west by Ma- 
rus. The conduct of the raja of Tanete, 
on the occasion of a visit of the governor- 
general to Makassar, is a fair specimen 
of the feeling often cherished, and some- 
times manifested by the natives of Ce- 
lebes towards the Dutch government. 
Instead of sending a mission to Makas- 
sar to meet the governor-general, as cus- 
tom required that he should do, the raja 
sent a contemptuous message to inform 
his excellency, that if he had any thing 
to say to the raja of Tanete, he must 
come to Tanete and make known his 
business. This act of defiance was fol- 
lowed by a war, in which the prince of 
Tanete was humbled. 

The district of Marus is one of the 
most valuable portions of the island. It 
is celebrated for the growing of rice, and 
is regarded as the granary of Celebes. 
It has fifty miles of sea coast, from Pan- 
jana to the kingdom of Tello, and ex- 
tends inland from twelve to fifteen miles, 
having Boni for its eastern boundary. It 
is subject to the Dutch, who have a fort 
and a resident at the town of Marus, on 
a small river five miles from its mouth. 
The town of Marus is in the southern 
part of the district, and seventeen miles 
from Makassar. 

Tello, between Marus on the north, 
and Makassar and Goa on the south, is 
subject to an independent raja, whose 
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Mar, 
word, however, is not applied b 

tives to the town, but is the cong ps 
designate the people who speak the > 


kassar language. The name which the 
natives give to the town is Unjung P, 
dang. Chinese junks, which formerly 
visited Makassar in considerable num- 
bers, for the last nine years have entire! 
ceased coming here. All direct jen 
| nication with China being thus at an 
it is not to be expected that the n ~ 
of Chinese here will continue to ine 

jas in Singapore, and some other places, 
| They are now, indeed, on the decline, 
|and are beginning to lose their ] 

| Their temple is rather large and a 
|showing what they once were, They 
| have one school, and the whole number 
of persons young and old, who can 

a little, is about one hundred, Of this 
number there may be thirty who can 
sufficiently well to understand the chris. 
tian books that have been left with them, 
All of them are Hokkien men, and qjj 
are traders, with the exception of a few 
mechanics from Canton and Maag, 
|Chinese coolies and servants are yp. 
| known here. It must not, however, from 
| this fact be inferred that there is no poy. 
|erty among them. Their trade is chiefly 
in tripang, otherwise called beche de mep 
and tortoise shell. Chinese goods ar 
brought to them, by the Bugis prows 
from Singapore. European goods they 
obtain from Batavia. The Bugis and 
Makassars, more especially the former, 
do considerable in the way of commerce, 
Among the Dutch there is but one mer. 
cantile house of any importance, The 
| slave-trade was carried on here exten. 
|sively previous to its abolition by the 
| Netherlands’ government. Though the 
| trade has ceased, slaves are still owned 
in Makassar. A good one, especiallys 
cook, is said to be worth 1,400 rupees, 











|| about 540 dollars. The celebrated Ma- 


residence is five miles northeast from||kassar oil is made in small quantities 


Makassar. This is not a Bugis, but a 
Makassar country. The rajas of Tello 
have always been among the most pow- 
erful of the Makassar princes. 

The district of Makassar extends about 
five miles upon the coast, and as many 
into the interior. Its population is 20,000. 
The Makassars may be estimated at 
8,000, the Bugis at 5,000, the Malays at 
3,000, the Chinese at 1,000, the Dutch, 
including 300 soldiers, at 500. The re- 
mainder is made up of emigrants from 


| It is said to be obtained from a species 
|of the cocoa-nut, but the mode of man. 
facture is preserved as a secret in one or 
| two families. The port of Makassar is 
considered one of the best in this part 
\of the world. It is, however, rather dif- 
ficult of entrance. The largest ship 
| may find good anchorage within half 
mile of the town. The roads are pw 
| tected towards the sea, by several small 
| islands and an extensive sand-reef. 
Goa, the leading Makassar state, isstill 


Ende, as a part of the island of Floris is | independent, though reduced in power 


called; from Bima, a part of Sumbawa; 
from Java, and the Moluccas. The na- 
tive pronunciation of the name which we 
call Makassar, is Mangkassar. This 





| The raja resides at the town of Goa, two 
leagues southeast from Makassar. His 
| territory extends southward sixteen miles 
to the district of Topo Java. 
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Topo Java is subject to the Dutch. ; the Bugis or any other tribes. They are 
ft extends upon the coast some eight || more given to emigration than any other 
miles, and into the interior sixteen, hav- || people of the Archipelago. The Bugis 
ing Goa on the northwest, and Turataya ||campong at Singapore is composed of 
on the southeast. Twaju people. The opinion pravails to 

Next in order is the country of T'ura-|| some extent (I cannot vouch for its cor- 

famous for the production of cot- || rectness) that they are more civilized and 
It extends from Point Lykang to|| better acquainted with letters than the 
the bay of Bontain, thirty-five miles, and || other tribes of Bugis. 
back from the sea from ten to twenty Lu, or Inhu, is a Bugis country, im- 

“tes, mediately north of Twaju. It is said to 

The united residences of Bontain and || be the oldest of the Bugis countries, the 
Bulukumba, occupying the southeastern || one from which they all derived their 
extremity of this part of Celebes, are un- || origin, having something of the same re- 
der the government of the Dutch. The |!lation to the Bugis, that Menangkabo 
residency extends from east to west|| in Sumatra has to the Malays. 
about twenty-five miles, and nearly as 
far from north to south. Its boundary || Lake Labaya—Language—Religion. 
on the north is Boni, on the east the en- 
trance of the bay of Boni, on the south | Reference has several times been 
the sea and the straits of Salayer, on the || made to the lake Labaya. Its situation 
west Turataya. There is a fortress at is a little north of the centre of the Bu- 
Bontain, and another at Bulukumba, and || gis countries. In length from north to 
aresident at each place. } south it is about twenty miles, and its 

We come now to the most important | breadth is from two to three leagues. It 
state in Celebes, the kingdom of Boni, || is on the east side of the mountains, and 
which is now, and always has been, in- || one hundred feet above the level of the 
dependent of all European power. Its | sea. A river connects it with the bay of 
coast on the south commences twenty- || Boni. The chain of mountains that has 
five miles from Point Lassoa, the south- | been alluded to as extending the whole 
western boundary of the great bay of || length of the peninsula, is nearer the 
Boni, and extends north sixty miles to the || west coast than the east. It is rather 
river, which forms the outlet of Lake || high, having in some places an elevation 
Labaya, which river divides it from Waju. || of 5,000, or 6,000 feet. The rivers 
Its breadth from the sea westward is || which have their source in the moun- 
from twenty to thirty miles. The west- || tains on both sides, and descend into the 
ern boundary is formed by Sopeng, Ta- || sea, are very numerous. Most of them, 
nete, Marus, and Tello. There is a road however, are quite small. The only lan- 
for horses, (a thing scarcely known be- || guages in this peninsula spoken by any 
yond the limits of European settlements, | considerable number of people are the 
in any of these islands, except Java,) | Makassar and the Bugis; in the northern 
extending from Marus, quite across the || portion, the Bugis; in the southern, the 

mnsula, to the town of Tabonan in | Makassar. The abphabet of the two lan- 
Soni, situated near the mouth of a small || guages is the same, except that the Bu- 
river which empties itself into the bay of | gis has two or three more letters than 
Boni. The length of this road is sixty | the Makassar. The classification of the 
miles or more. It crosses the chain of | letters is the same as in the Sanskrit. 
mountains which extend from Bontain |The proportion of readers among the 
northward, the whole extent of the pe- || Bugis, is probably a little higher, and 
ninsula. The people of Boni stand first || among the Makassars a little lower, than 
in reputation among the tribes of the || among the Malays; but among all these 
Archipelago, for bravery in war and en-||races the number of readers is very 
terprise in commerce. ||small. If some missionary, or other per- 

Twaju, as it is called by some of the |son, could sit down at Makassar, and 
natives, or Waju, as the Dutch pronounce | give his attention for a few years to the 
it, has Boni on the south, the lake and | Bugis and Makassar languages, he would 
Sidenring on the west, Luhu on the | at least do an important service to the 
north, and the bay of Boni on the east. | literary world. The Dutch, as the gov- 
This independent Bugis state is nearly || ernor of Makassar ingenuously remarked, 
as large and powerful as that of Boni, | although they have been ages in Celebes, 
and ranks next to it in importance in all|| have done nothing in the languages of 
respects. ‘The people may be somewhat || the country. The Portugese first arrived 
less warlike, but in common they seem || in Celebes in 1512. The Dutch in 1660 
not to have any superiors, either among!! sent a force against Makassar, destroyed 
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several Portuguese ships, and captured 
the fort. At this period the raja of Goa 
was the most powerful chief in Celebes. 
The Dutch, from the first adopted the 
policy of employing the weaker tribes as 
their instruments in humbling the more 
powerful. Their first alliance was with 
the Bugis of Boni. Thus aided they 
took from the Makassars, in 1669, their 
last fort, Sambaopo. This terminated 
the Makassar predominance. 

The ment of Celebes are aristo- 
cratic federations. The raja is elected 
by the nobles. It is a singular fact that || 
females are eligible to the throne. 

The religion of all this part of Celebes | 
is Mohammedan. The Alfoors, who live | 
in the central and northern parts of the | 
island, are pagans, and in their customs || 
very much resemble the Dayaks of Bor- | 
neo. When the Portuguese visited Ma- | 
kassar, in 1512, Mohammedanism was | 
scarcely known in Celebes. It was af-) 
terwards introduced by Malays from Su- 
matra, about the commencement of the || 
seventeenth century. Khabib Tungal, a, 
native of Menangabo, was particularly | 
successful in propagating the new relig- | 
ion. In 1606 the Makassars imposed | 
Mohammedanism by force upon the peo- 
ple of Boni and Waju. It is a fact wor- | 
thy of particular notice, that the million |, 
or more of Mohammedans now to be || 
found in Celebes, have been converted || 
to this faith, since the country was first |. 
visited by Christians. Shall the follow- | 
ers of the false prophet put to shame, by | 
their zeal, the followers of the true) 
prophet? 

he character of the Bugis and Ma- |) 
kassars, particularly of the former, is, || 








four or five miles. 


Mar, 
is, however, to be feared that the govern. 


ment are not yet prepared to grant their 
permission. 


Bontain—WNeighboring Mountai. 
Waterfall—Salayer. _— 


On the 6th of March the brig left the harbor 
of Makassar and proceeded on her way. Of 
what afterwards fell under his observation on 
the coast of Celebes, Mr. Dickinson remarks 


7. We are now sailing along the 
south coast of Celebes, the shore di 
The land 
rises into mountains. Bontain = me 
several thousand feet high, is in full 
view. We have in sight forty miles of 
coast, from point Lykang to Bulukumba, 
The view is sufficiently attractive 4 
keep me most of the time on deck, 4 
little past the middle of the day we cag 
anchor in the bay of Bontain, under the 
eye (for it seemed a thing of life) of 
superb mountain, the sides of which were 
richly adorned with cultivated fields, ang 
luxuriant forests, and the top of which 
was lost in the clouds. We were ki 
received by the resident, who speaks 
Malay, Dutch, and Makassar, but no 
English. His appearance indicates tha 
he is not of purely Dutch descent. Hig 
wife is Malay, with possibly a slight 
mixture of the European. The house js 
a few yards from the beach, surrounded 
by fruit and shade trees, and the whole 
by a canal or ditch, intended origi 
doubtless for defence. The entrance tp 
the compound is guarded by a few gol. 
diers. 

8. According to an arrangement of 


according to the testimonies of those | last evening, we started at half past seven 
who have had ag ge < knowing || on an excursion to the mountain, to see 
them, even worse than that of the Ma-| a waterfall. We were accompanied 

lays. Itis true they are energetic and || the resident, the surgeon, =) ae 
enterprising; but these qualities of char- , person of Dutch descent, belonging to 
acter = united = pride of the hed the resident’s household, and by six n- 
sort, with avarice that goes into all the tives, all on horseback, except three of 
regions of meanness, and with treachery || the natives who carried refreshments, 
that knows no bounds. They have long |The party consisted of thirteen in all 
been engaged in capturing the Negritos || The whole ride was to me full of inter. 
of tote ae: oo in the || est. = road for a mile or more was 
western part o e Archipelago as) upon the beach. We then entered a 
slaves. Besides the foreign slave-trade, | footpath, which soon began to ascend in 


the custon of reducing their own coun- 
trymen to slavery for debt is very com- 
mon. The slave debtors are numerous, 
even among the Bugis of Singapore. 

Of this part of Celebes, as a sphere for 
missionary labor, I will only say at pre- 
sent, that it is a large, important, unoc- 


| a@ winding course up the mountain. The 
| scene was beautiful and varied. There 
| was not one barren spot to be seen, but 
| all was teeming with vegetable life, and 


/all was covered with green, from the 
deepest to the lightest shade. We pass 





ed a few houses, and saw fields of maize 


cupied field; one which should be enter-|| growing luxuriantly upon the steep hill 


ed upon as soon as the permission of the | siden, quite up to 
Dutch government can be obtained. It 


e summits. Our 
path sometimes led through the midst of 
2 
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trees, which shut out the sun’s heat, 
much of its light; sometimes among 
and shrubbery less imposing, but 
beautiful, and sometimes through 

n fields of grass, from which we had 
delightful views of the <7 below, 
of the mountains above. The peaks 

of the mountains were some of them 
covered with unbroken forest of a rich 
dark green, while others were clothed 
with grass of a delicate verdure to the 
yery top. When I cast my eye down- 
ward, oo the broad expanse of the 
bay, With our little vessel reposing upon 
its bosom; the ocean and the island of 
Salayer, fifty miles distant, and nearer by, 
at my feet, fine groves of the cocoa-nut 
tree extending along the beach, still finer 
ves of the tala palm in the vallies and 
myines of the mountains, wide paddy- 
felds, the little fort, and cottages here 
and there upon the sea shore, and on the 
sides of the hills. And then, turning to 
look upward, my eye was allured for- 
ward from one cultivated spot to another, 
from some smiling valley to a bold and 
lofty precipice, from peak to peak, rising 
arches the other, till it rested upon 
the dark and half concealed summit, 
around which, like the white turban upon 
a.moorman’s head, a wreath of clouds 
was wound most of the time. And most 
delightful of all was the thought that 
God, the benevolent and wonderful God, 
was the contriver and maker of all this 
deur and beauty. 
After a ride of five or six miles we 
were within hearing of the noise of the 
waterfall. We left our ponies, our shoes, 
stockings, and hats at some distance from 
the cascade, and clambered along the 
slippery rocks, now on one side, and now 
on the other of the small but rapid 
stream, and sometimes wading through 
the cold water, from two to three feet in 
depth. At length we reached the spot, 
and saw a sheet of water falling from a 
ndicular rock not less than 150 feet 

big The fall, as it respects height, 
quantity of water, and general appear- 
ance, resembles the falls of Montmo- 
renci, near Quebec, but the scenery 
around is much superior to that of the 
Canadian waterfall. The rock from 
which the cascade descends, and prob- 
ably the whole mountain, is trap. We 
returned to the house of our host at 
twelve o’clock, with a good appetite 
for the breakfast which was in readiness. 
In the afternoon saw a banian tree, un- 
der the shade of which was a burying- 
und. 

9. Near the house of the resident a 
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fifth day, is market-day. The govern- 
ment reserves to itself the right of pre- 
emption at the market prices as ascer- 
tained at Makassar. After articles for 
sale have been offered to the agents of 
the government, all which they do not 
purchase may be sod to others. Walked 
through a campong near the fort, which 
has a population of one or two thousand 
souls. 

The following is the result of inqui- 
ries respecting the inhabitants of the 
— The population of the residen- 
cy is from ten to twenty thousand, and 
nearly all are Makassars. Some are 
cultivators of rice, some are gardeners, 
some are traders. There are only eight 
Chinese, and all of these trade in opium. 
There are about fifty nominal Christians, 
Dutch, half casts, and natives. All the 
rest are Mohammedans. The proportion 
who learn to read is small, and few of 
these understand what they read. The 
imams are numerous, and all of them 
Makassars; no Arabs here. The imams 
are supported by contributions from the 
people of food and clothing. They are 
the only schoolmasters, and their teach- 
ing is confined for the most part to the 
Koran in Arabic. ‘Under the house of 
the resident is a small room which is 
used as_a school-room for teaching 
Dutch. Pupils twenty-five. Assasina- 
tion is said to be common in the inte- 
rior. Rice is exported from Bontain to 
Makassar and Salayer. 

The island of Salayer is claimed by 
the Dutch, who have upon its western 
side, fifty miles from Bontain, a resident 
and a fort defended by eight soldiers. 
It is represented as being populous, per- 
haps 60,000 inhabitants, all. Mohamme- 
dans. The language of the island is 
different from Bugis and Makassar; but 
in writing it the same character is used. 
The common food of the ple is 
maize. Rice does not grow. They have 
prows, and carry on a little trade with 
Makassar. 

10. Under way at sunrise, and oblig- 
ed to leave the long-to-be-remembered 
mountain of Bontain. Before the middle 
of the day we had passed the straits of 
Salayer. From the appearance of the 
precipitous rocks visible on the shores of 
Celebes, and on some of the small islands 
near us, I should think they were trap, 
The island of Salayer, which we had in 
view for several hours, has a fine ap- 

arance. Bontain mountain still visi- 

le at the distance of sixty miles. We 
now take leave of Celebes and turn our 
eyes toward Ternati. 








market was held this morning. Every 





[To be continued. } 
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Southern Africa. 


LETTER FROM MR. LINDLEY, DATED AT 
PORT NATAL, auG. 21, 1857. 


An account of the departure of Messrs. Lindley 
and Venable and Doct. Wilson from Mosika, in 
the country of Moselekatsi, and the painful cir- 
cumstances which occasioned it, was given in a 
letter from these brethren, written at Graham’s | 
Town, while on their journey to Port Natal, 
and inserted at page 416 of the last volume. 
The following letter contains some account of 
their proceedings since their arrival at the latter 
place. 


Remarks on the Change of his Field of 
Labor. 
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I hardly need tell you that communi- | 
cations so kind and encouraging in their | 
spirit as yours, could not fail to make me || 
carefully review all the steps which have || 
brought me and my companions to this | 
— In our joint letter from Graham’s | 

own, we expressed some - confidence || 
that we had done right. In that confi- || 
dence I remain and am a little strength- || 
ened by reports which have lately reach- | 
ed me. Mr. Moffat, of Kuruman, kas | 
heard, as he informs us by letter, that 
Moselekatsi has fled with the remainder | 
of his people to some mountains, proba- | 
bly two hundred miles north of Mosika. | 
About the last of May Dingaan sent out | 
a commando to attack Moselekatsi, and | 
lately messengers have returned from | 
the commando, and bring word that they |, 
fell in with Moselekatsi, while fleeing | 
from the country in which we left him, || 
and going in a northeast direction. Two | 
reports, one from the east and the other 
from the west of him, meet here and say 
he has fled. These reports are made 
more credible by two Englishmen, who 
were in company with the Boers, but left 
them at Thaba Unchu, where we also 
parted with them, and came across the 
country on horseback. These English- | 
men are now in the employ of Messrs. 
Grout and Champion, and say that at the 
time of their leaving, the Boers were 
making preparation to attack Moselekatsi 
a second time. The Boers declared that 
it was their purpose to drive Moselekatsi 
out of his country and occupy it them- 
selves. 

That our work in that part of Africa 
was done when we left it, I have no 
doubt; and the only question that still 
occasions me solicitude is, did we leave. 
in a proper manner? All who may think !! 


Mar, 


it either their duty or privilege ; 
this question will probably te pad 
each one by his individual opinion 
Moselekatsi’s character. If any one : 
think that we should have been stij] safe 
with him; that he would have permitted 
us to depart with all our prope 
peace, and at our lelewe,— tes Wi . 
that we ought not to have left with 
Boers. But if any one shall think 
Moselekatsi was a man not to be far 
trusted in such circumstances, he wij 
say we did right. The answer to 4; 
question cannot be demonstrative, } 


must be one of opinion, and SO remain 


till given by Him, whose judgmey 
of all, I mt emanate to ny —_ 
The emigration of the Boers was up. 
expected, and unthought of, when we gp. 
rived in Africa. Had they not come 
within his reach Moselekatsi would ng 
have attacked them; and if he had ng 
done this, I believe that we would have 
been to-day quietly and happily pursuing 
our work among his people. My love 
for the members of the Committee ang 
my confidence in the wisdom of their 
decision, are both as strong, I think, ag 
you could wish them. The same I 
say for my affectionate brethren, Wilson 
and Venable, from whom I am now sep- 
arated. 


Incidents on the Journey. 


Through all the vicissitudes we haye 
experienced, the goodness and faithful. 
ness of God have abounded towards wy 
Let this not be forgotten. Our journey 
from Graham’s Town to this place was 
protracted through ten tedious w 
owing to the badness of the road and the 
care we were obliged to take of om 
oxen. These patient animals have drag. 
ged our wagons not less than thirteen 
hundred miles since we left Mosik, 
The last three hundred was over ex. 
ceedingly bad road—far the worst I have 
found in Africa. My wagon was twice 
overturned. While ascending a ver 
steep mountain the hook which fastened 


‘ten of the oxen to the tongue of the 
wagon, broke, and let it descend as fast 


as its weight and wheels could carry it 
till it came into a position which threw 
it over with crash. That was repaired 
after two days and a half. My second 
overthrow caused very trifling damage, 


||and delayed us not more than two hours 


though it happened on a frightful place, 
We had climbed a mountain almost sky- 
high, and had my wagon rolled a foot 


|further, it would have gone down, dows, 


so far that probably many of its pieces 
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d not have been worth bringing 
peck. In all dangerous places I made it 
rule to remove my family from the 
which was, at least twice, the 
of saving life. While descending 
mountain last mentioned, one of the 
wheels of Mr. Venable’s wagon was 
crushed till every spoke in it was broken 
entirely off. The nave, felloes, and band 
ined unbroken. With an auger, a 
saw, an axe, and a drawing-knife, for in- 
g¢ruments, and green wood, which we 
paked in a hole in the ground one day, 
for material, and ourselves for workmen, 
we, in two days and a half repaired the 
e very substantially, and in a 

Je, we think, that would be creditable 
to professed wagon-makers in our cir- 
cumstances. We often remarked that a 
man does not know what he can do till 
he tries. I mention these little incidents, 
that those under your direction, and who 
may have occasion to travel in Africa, 
may see the importance of furnishing 
themselves with a few tools, nails, etc., 
which may be needed in circumstances 
that would give them a value never be- 
fore realized. 

Nearly all which was seen or occurred 
while we were traveling seem to me not 
worth the time it would take to notice 
them. An account of one day’s ride 
would very well answer for the whole 
length of road from Cape Town to the 

erest point we reached, about one 
thousand miles interior. Médnotony, 
wearisome monotony marked the whole. 


One might write in his journal something | 


like this, Last night the oxen strayed 
from the wagon in search of food, or of 
water, or more probably, it may be, be- 
cause the poor things have a horror of 
the yoke, and the long whip, to which 
they have submitted till their projecting 
bones and lashed sides entitle them to 
compassion. My Hottentot sought them 
diligently, (or, it may be, went a little 
out of sight and laid himself quietly 
down to sleep,) four hours before he re- 
turned with them. To this item, in a 
journal one might, add a little variety, 
like the following, To-day rode over an 
immense plain, to which the eye could 
see no limit. The prospect on this wide 
expanse of dead, unmoving land was 
rendered agreeable by a few bushes 
which stood, it may be, from two to five 
miles apart. Or it may be that the trav- 
eler, at times, could not see a single bush. 
Just then, however, he might have in his 
view a troop of quaggas, or many thou- 
sands of spring-bucks happily bounding 
over the plain on which they found a 
safe and abundant living. Then, again, 


it may be that he saw nothing but the 
|blue sky above him, and the green earth 
\under his feet. This might be even in- 
teresting to one when standing still; but 
|to have nothing else for the eye to rest 
/on for hours, and riding too, all the while 
in a clumsy, dead wagon drawn by jaded, 
| creeping oxen, panting under an almost 
vertical sun, makes one feel that the 
‘most pleasant sight in all the world, 
would be the end of his journey. The 
|groves of mimosa, which appear so beau- 
tiful in books, are nothing but patches of 
scrubbed thorn-bushes. I have myself 
been delighted at seeing them, but it was 
when I had been compelled, after riding 
all day, to take a drink of cold water for 
|my supper and the same for my break- 
fast, because I had no food prepared, and 
for want of sticks I could not obtain fire 
'with which to prepare it. Sometimes I 
have been hungry and had nothing to 
eat. At such times a loaf of bread in the 
‘road, would have enlivened the prospect 
more than all the mimosas to be found 
within a hundred miles. 
| From what I have now written I al- 
|low you to conclude just so much, and 
‘no more—that I think a traveler in South 
Africa, who should, at the close of each 
day, give a description of the country 
through which he had passed, noticing 
/when he rode and when he did not ride, 
'where he found water and where he 
found it not, what hindered him and what 
|helped him on, and such like; would 
/make a book which all mankind would 





look on as I do on an African plain—as 
| an uninteresting extension. 
Difficulty of obtaining correct Knowledge 
—Laocation of the Missionaries. 
But now for the things which ought to 
| be communicated. There are beyond 
| the colony in the direction we traveled, 
|, two distinct races of men, the Hottentot 
and Bechuana. Every thing that relates 
to them is more or less interesting. 
Their government, laws,‘ manners, cus- 
| toms, superstitions; their need of chris- 
tian sympathy, the way in which they 
might be benefitted, and the facilities for 
doing it, together with the hindrances 
to be expected; are all worthy of careful 
notice. The reason I have not noticed 
more particularly these is, others have 
done the work already. Respecting 
them I find a good deal extracted from 
other publications into the Missionary 
Herald. Of Moselekatsi and his people 
much less was known. I did intend to 
write carefully at what I thought would 
‘be a proper time. Where seeing only is 
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concerned, first impressions are generally 
the most vivid, the most easily expressed 
in proper language, and therefore the 
best; but where a just description, or ac- 
count of any thing depends on informa- 
tion gradually received, first impressions 
are often the very worst. In regard to 
the habits, customs, and superstitions of 
the Matebeli; I could have said enough 
to make a good sized volume; but am 
sure that, by the time it had gone to you 
and returned in the Missionary Herald, I 
could not read it without feeling my face 
burn with shame. Without being censo- 
rious, I may safely state, that a great 
part of African travels might be put un- 
der three heads, Half true, not true at 
all, nonsense. These travelers have not 
— intentional mis-statements, but 

ave erred in supposing that a residence 
of two days, or as many weeks with a 
naked savage people was sufficient to 
give one a pretty good acquaintance 
with the men and ,things around 
him. How does he obtain information? 
Through an interpreter. What does 
the interpreter know? Why, he would 
make you think that he knew every 
thing, and he may have knowledge that 
would be valuable; but does he impart it 
to the stranger? Not one time in a 
hundred. He is probably a Hottentot 
that cannot read. The natives of this 
country know very well that their super- 
stitions are laughed at by the white man, 
and, therefore, instead of telling, they 
conceal them with all possible care. 
Their cruelties and other vices they also 
hide from those who are known to dis- 
approve them. Travelers must do the 
best their time and circumstances will 
allow, but those who have a prospect of 
remaining long on the ground, should 
not be in haste to write much. The 
superstitious notions and customs of 
savages, are not written in books, that 
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can be taken up and read at the rate of a 
good sized volume a day. 


Proceedings of 


FOREIGN. 


MISSIONS OF THE CHURCH MISSIONARY S0- 
CIETY IN WEST AFRICA. 


UnpeEr date of February 22d, 1827, the mis- 
sionaries of the society forwarded from Sierra | 


May, 


You will expect me to say s methin 
‘about our plans and pocupeate at 
place. We were cordially welcomeg 
our brethren who were here before 
| Shortly after our arrival a genera] 
ing was called, at which all were 
/sent, except Mr. Champion. After con. 
| sultation it was agreed that Mr, Wilson 
‘should go into ae country, be, 
cause he is a physician; also that Mr: 
or should go into the same 

ecause, chiefl rhaps, he w 
hindered than Ta b the Ree 
cumstances of his family. I shall remain 
here probably till the approaching rajny- 
season is over. Mr. Adams and meat 
wish, if we can make necessary 
ments, to try our hands at printing, | 
may be ultimately stationed at the 
of the Ilovu, a small river some 
miles south by west from this place, 
bids fair to become an_ interesting fig 
for missionary labor. The population jg 
said to be over a thousand, and js jp. 
creasing by additions from this 
It is a favorite place with the nati 
and should the country remain quiet, a 
we hope it will, considerable number 
will probably remove there to live. The 
population there is more compact thap 
around Natal, where it is quite scattered 
I need not tell you how desirable it ig tp 
be near an untaught people who set m 
value on instruction. In this respect the 
Zulus, from what I learn, are rather yp. 
favorably situated. Mr. and Mrs. Adams 
manage exceedingly well. How the 
brethren under Dingaan do I am unable 
to say. I think a 

Your missionaries have peace with al] 
around them, and among themselves de. 
lightful harmony. All are in good health, 
except Mrs. Champion. The com 
to which I belonged, and which 
so much from sickness, may now be said 
to be well. The health of Mr. Venable, 








Leone the following narrative of a native Afri- | 
can catechist connected with that mission. The | 
heart-rending scenes occasioned by the slave- | 
trade wars on that unhappy coast, are most " 


| sisters. 


especially, has much improved since 
leaving Graham’s Town. 


other Societies. 


graphically described by one who had passed 
through them, and experienced the miseries 
which have attended and must ever attend that 
inhuman traffic. 


Character of the Slave-trade Wars. 


I ‘i some time about the commence 


ment of the year 1821, I was in my native 
country, enjoying the comforts of father and 
mother and the affectionate love of brothers and 
From this period I must date the wm 
happy, but which I am now taught, in other re 
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ts, to call blessed day, which I shall never 
cin my life. Ieall it “unhappy day,” be- 
it was the day in which I was violently 
turmed out of my father’s house, and separated 
my relations, and in which I was made to 
rience what is called “to be in slavery.” 
Wah regard to its being called “blessed,””—it 
ing the day which Providence had marked 
1 me to set Out On my Journey from the 
land of heathenism, superstition, and vice, to a | 
where His gospel is preached. — ; 
Por some years, War had been carried on in | 
Eyo country, which was always attended | 
ah much devastation and bloodshed: the 
pong such men as had surrendered or were | 
caught, with the children, were taken captives. | 
The enemies who carried on these wars were | 
incipally the Eyo Mohammedans, with whom | 
my countr abounds; who, with the Foulahs, | 
and such foreign slaves as had escaped from | 
their owners, joined together, made a formida- | 
ble force of about 20,000; which annoyed the | 
whole country. They had no other employ- | 
ment but selling slaves to the Spaniards and | 
Portuguese on the coast. 
The morning on which my town, Ochogu, | 
shared the same fate which many others had 
rienced, was fair and delightiul; and most 
of the inhabitants were engaged in their respec- | 
tive occupations. We were preparing break- 
fast, without any apprehension, when, about 
fine A. M., a rumor was spread in the town, | 
that the enemies had approached, with inten- 
tions of hostility. It was not long after when 
they had almost surrounded the town, to pre- | 
yent any escape of the inhabitants. The town 
was rudely fortified by a wooden fence, about 
four miles in circumference, containing about | 


12,000 inhabitants, and producing 3,000 fighting | 


duly prepared, 


The inhabitants not 7 
some not being at home, and those who were | 


having about six gates to defend, as well as 
many weak places about the fence to guard | 

inst—and, to say in a few words, the men 
being surprised, and therefore confounded—the 
enemies entered the town after about three or 
four hours’ resistance. Here the most sorrow- 
ful scene imaginable was to be witnessed— 
women, some with three, four or six children 
clinging to their arms, with the infants on their 
oan and such baggage as they could — 
on their heads, running as fast as they could, | 
through prickly shrubs, which, hooking their 
blies* and loads, threw them down from the 
heads of the bearers. When they found it im- 
possible to go with their loads, they only en- | 
deavored to save themselves and their children. 
Even this was impracticable with those who 
had many children to care for: as while they 
were endeavoring to disentangle themselves 
from the ropy shrubs, they were overtaken, and | 
caught by the enemies by a rope-noose thrown | 
over the neck of every individual, to be led in 
the manner of goats tied together, under the 
drove of one man. In many cases, a family 
was violently divided between three or four 
enemies, who each led his away, to see each 
other no more. I was thus caught, with my 
mother, two sisters, one infant about ten months 
old, and a cousin, while endeavoring to escape 
in the manner above described. My load con- 
sisted of nothing else than my bow, and five 
arrows in the quiver; the bow I had lost in the 








*Blies—a kind of basket used by the natives. 
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shrub, while I was extricating myself, before I 
could think of making any use of it against my 
enemies. The last time I saw my father, was 
when he came from the fight to give us the sig- 
nal to flee: he entered into our house, which was 
burnt some time back for some offeice given 
by my father’s adopted son: hence I never saw 
him more. Here | mast take thy leave, unhap- 
py comfortless father! I learned some time 
afierward that he was killed in another battle. 

Our conquerors were Eyo Mohammedans, 
who led us away through the town. On our 
way, we met a man sadly wounded in the head, 
struggling between life and death. Before we 
got half way through the town, some Foulahs 
among the enemies themselves, hostilely sepa- 
rated my cousin from our number. Here also 
1 must take thy leave, my fellow-captive cousin! 
His mother was living in another’village. The 
houses in the town on fire, were built with mud, 
some about twelve feet from the ground, with 
high roofs, in square forms of different dimen- 
sions and spacious areas: Several of these be- 
longed to one man, adjoining to, with passages 
communicating with each other. The flame 
was very high: we were led by my grandfather’s 
house, already desolate; and in a few minates 
afier, we left the town to the mercy of the 
flame, never to enter or see it any more. Fare- 
well the place of my birth, the ex -ground of 
my childhood, and the place w ich thought 
would be the repository of my mortal body in 
its old age! 

We were now out of Ocho-gu, going into a 
town called Isehi, the rendezvous of the ene- 
mies, about twenty miles from our town. On 
the way we saw our grandmother at a distance, 
with about three or four of my other cousins 
taken with her, for a few minutes: she was 
missed through the crowd, to see her no more. 





| Several other captives were held in the same 
|manner as we were—grandmothers, mothers, 
| children, and cousins, were all taken captives. 
| O sorrowful prospect! The aged women were 
| greatly to be pitied, not being able to walk so 
| fast as their children and grandchildren. The 

| were often threatened with being put to dea 

| upon the spot, to get rid of them, if they would 
| not go as fast as others; and they were often as 
| wicked in their practice as in their words. 
| O pitiful sight! Whose heart would not bleed 
to have seen this? Yes, such is the state of 
barbarity in the heathen land! Evening came 
on; and coming to a spring of water, we drank 
a great quantity, which served us for breakfast, 
with a little parched corn and dried meat pre- 
viously prepared by our victors for themselves. 
| During our march to Isehi, we passed several 
towns and villages which had been reduced to 
ashes. It was almost midnight before we reach- 
ed the town where we passed our doleful first 
night in bondage It was not perhaps a mile 
from the wall of Isehi where an old woman of 
about sixty was threatened in the manner above 
described. What became of her I could not 
learn. 


Sale and Journeys of the Slaves. 


The next morning, our cords being taken off 
our necks, we were brought to the chief of our 
captors—for there were many other chiefs—as 
trophies at his feet. In a little while, a separa- 
tion took place; when my sister and I fell to the 
share of the chief, and my mother and the in- 
fant to the victors. We dared not vent our 
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grief in loud cries, but by very heavy sobs. My 
mother, with the infant, was led away, comfort- | 
ed with the promise that she should see us | 
again, when we should leave Isehi for Dahdah, | 
the town of the chief. In a few hours after, it | 
was soon agreed upon that I should be bartered | 
for a horse in Isehi that very day. Thus was I | 
separated from my mother and sister for the 
first time in my life; and the latter not to be 
seen more in this world. Thus, in the space of 
twenty-four hours, being deprived of liberty | 
and all other comforts, | was made the property | 
of three different persons. About the space of 
two months, when the chief was to leave Isehi, 
for his own town, the horse, which was then 
only taken on trial, not being approved of, I 
was restored to the chief, who took me to Dah- 
dah; where I had the happiness to meet my 
mother and infant sister again, with joy which 
could be described by nothing else but tears of 
love and affection; and on the part of my infant 
sister, with leaps of joy. Here I lived for 
about three months, going for grass for the 
horses, with my fellow-captives. I now and 
then visited my mother and sister in our cap- 
tor’s house, without any fears or thoughts of 
being separated any more. My mother told me 
that she had heard of my sister, but [ never saw 
her more. At last, an unhappy evening arrived, 
when I was sent with a man to get some money 
at a neighboring house. I went, but with some 
fears for which I could not account; and, to my 
great astonishment, in a few minutes I was 
added to the number of many other captives, 
fettered, to be led to the market-town early the 
next morning. My sleep went from me; I spent 
almost the whole night in thinking of my doleful 
situation, with tears and sobs; especially as my 
mother was in the same town, whom I had not 
visited for about a day or two back. There 
was another boy in the same situation with me: 
his mother was in Dahdah. Being sleepless, I 
heard the first cock crow; and scarcely was the 
signal given, when the traders arose, loaded the 
men-slaves with baggage, and with one hand 
chained to the neck, we left the town. My lit- 
tle companion in affliction cried, and begged 
much to be permitted to see his mother; but was 
soon silenced by punishment. Seeing this, I 
dared not speak, although I thought we passed 
by the very house my mother was in. Thus 
was I separated from my mother and sister, my 
then only comforts, to meet no more in. this 
world of misery. After a few days’ travel, we 
came to the market-town, Ijahi. Here I saw 
many who had escaped {rom our town to this | 
place, or who were in search of their relations, 
to set at liberty as many as they had the means 
of redeeming. Here we were under very close 
inspection, as there were many persons in 
search of their relations; and through that, |! 
many had escaped from their owners. Ina few 
days, I was sold to a Mohammedan woman; 
with whom I traveled many towns, in our way 
to the Pohpoh country, on the coast, much re- 
sorted to by the Portuguese to buy slaves. 
When we left Ijahi, afler many halts, we came 
toatown called Toko. From Ijahi to Toko 
all spoke the Ebweh dialect; but my mistress 
Eyo, my own dialect. Here I was a perfect 
stranger, having left the Eyo country far be- 
hind. 
I lived in Toko about three months, walked 
about with my owner’s son, with some degree of || 
freedom, it being a place where my feet had || 
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May, 


had passed, I should have soon econ lage wy 
| to some others, who would gladly have my 
the advantage of me. Besides, | count 
think of going a mile out of the town cunt 


| out through many a ruinous town an 


night, as there were many enormous - 
houses along the high-way; and a woman hay, 
ing been lately publicly executed—fired a1” 
being accused of bewitching her husband ba 
had died of a long tedious sickness, Fi 
six heads of persons, who had been executed, ‘ 
some crime or other, were never wanting ms 
nailed on the large trees in the market-, 
to terrify others. Now and then MY mistres, 
would speak with me and her son that 

| should by-and-by go to the Pohpoh ¢ = 
where we should buy tobacco and other fing 
| things, to sell at our return. Now, ¢ 





this was the signal of my being sold to the Por. 


| tauguese; who, they often told me dur 
| journey, were to be seen in that country, 
| ing very thoughtful of this, my appetite forsook 
|me, and in a few weeks I got t evdysen 
which preyed on me. I determined with my’ 
self, that I would not go to the Pohpoh co; » 
but would make an end of myself one way or 
another. Several nights I attempted to sizay, 
| gle myself with my band, but had not coy 
enough to close the noose tight, so as to eflect 
my purpose. May the Lord forgive me this sin, 
| I next dtennined that I would leap out of the 
| canoe into the river, when we should erogg j 
on our way to that country. Thus was I think. 
ing, when my owner, perceiving the great alter. 
| ation which had taken place in me, sold me to 
some persons. Thus the Lord, while I kney 
him not, led me not into temptation, and deliy. 
ered me from evil. After my price had bee 
counted before my own eyes, I was delivered 
| up to my new owners, with great grief and de. 
| jection of spirit, not knowing where I was now 
to be led. 

About the first cock-crowing, which was the 
usual time to set out with the slaves, to prevent 
their being much acquainted with the way, for 
fear an escape should be made—we set out for 
| Jabbo, the third dialect from mine. After hay. 
ing arrived at Ik-ke-ku Ye-re, another town, we 
halted. In this place I renewed my attempt of 
strangling, several times at night; but could not 
effect my purpose. It was very singular that 
no thought of making use of a knife ever enter. 
ed my mind. However, it was not long befor 
I was bartered for tobacco, rum, and other arti. 
cles. I remained here in fetters alone for some 
time, before my owner could get as many slaves 
as he wanted. He feigned to treat us mor 
civilly, by allowing us to sip a few drops of 
white man’s liquor—rum; which was so estima 
ble an article, that none but chiefs could pay for 
a jar or glass-vessel of four or five gallons. 8 
remarkable it was, that no one should take 
breath before he swallowed every sip, for fear 
of having the string of his throat cut by the 
spirit of the liquor. This made it so much more 
valuable. I had to remain alone in in 
another town in Jabbo, the name of which I do 
not now remember, for about two months. From 


| hence I was brought, after a few days’ walk, to 


a slave-market, called I-ko-sy, on the coast, os 


the bank of a large river, which very ease | 
| was the Lagos on which we were afte 


| captured. The sight of the river terrified me 


exceedingly, for I had never seen any thing 
like it in my life. The people on the opposite 


never trod; and could I possibly make my way || bank are called E-ko. Before sun-set, bemg 
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othing now terrified me more than 
the river, and the thought of going into another 


i I became another 
bartered agein for tobacco, 
owner's. 


bade to enter the river, to ford it to the canoe. 
feing fearful at my entering this extensive 


Ni coming on, and the men having very 
time to spare, soon carried me into the 
canoe, and placed me among the corn-bags, 
Jying me with an abalah* for my dinner. 

t in the same position I was placed, I re- 
mained with my abalah in my hand, quite con- 
fased in my thoughts, waiting only every mo- 
ent our arrival at the new world; which we 
did not reach till about four in the morning. 
Hlere I got once more into another dialect, the 
fourth from mine; if I may not call it altogether 
gnother language, on account of now and then, 
insome words, there being a faint shadow of 
myown. Here I must remark, that during the 
night’s voyage in the canoe not a single 

t of leaping into the river had entered my 

ind, but, on the contrary, the fear of the river 

ied my thoughts. Having now entered 
F-ko, I was permitted to go any way I pleased, 
there being no way of escape, on account of the 
river. In this place I met my two nephews, 
belonging to different masters. One part of the 
town was occupied by the Portuguese and 
Spaniards, who had come to buy slaves. Al- 
I was in Eko more than three months, I 

never once saw a white man, until one evening, 
when they took a walk, in company of about 
six, and came to the street of the house in 
which I was living. Even then I had not the 
boldness to appear distinctly to look at them, 
being always suspicious that they had come for 
me; and my suspicion was not a fanciful one; 
for in a few days after 1 was made the eighth 
in number of the slaves of the Portuguese. 
Being a veteran in slavery—if I may be allowed 
the expression—and having no more hope of 
ever going to my country again, I patiently 
took whatever came; although it was not with- 
out a great fear and trembling that I received, 
for the first time, the touch of a white man, 
who examined me—whether I was sound or 
not. Men and boys were at first chained to- 
r, with a chain of about six fathoms in 

, thrust through an iron fetter on the neck 

of every individual, and fastened at both ends 
with padlocks. In this situation the boys suf- 
fered the most, the men sometimes getting an- 
, would draw the chain most violently, as 
in went without bruises on their poor little 
necks; especially the time to sleep, when they 
drew the chain so close, to ease themselves of 
its weight, in order to be able to lie more con- 
veniently, that we were almost suffocated, or 
bruised to death, in a room with one door, 
which was fastened as soon as we entered, 
with no other passage for communicating the 
air than the openings under the eaves-drop. 
And very often at night, when two or three 
individuals quarreled or fought, the whole 
drove suffered punishment, without any dis- 
tinction. At last, we boys had the happiness 
to be separated from the men, when their num- 
ber was increased, and no more chain to spare; 





*Alalah—a kind of cake, of which the natives are 
fond, made of Indian corn. 
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we were corded together by ourselves. Thus 
were we going in and out, bathing together, 
and so on. The females fared not much better, 
Thus we were for nearly four months. 


Settlement at Sierra Leone—Baplism and 
Christian Labors. 


After giving an account of his embarkation 
on board of a slave-ship, and subsequent cap- 
ture by a British man-of-war which, was cruis- 
ing on the coast, he proceeds— 


After about two months and a half cruising 
the coast, we were landed at Sierra Leone, on 
the 17th of June, 1822. The same day we 
were sent to Bathurst, formerly Leopold. “Here 
we had the pleasure of meeting many of our 
country-people, but none were known before. 
They assured us of our liberty and freedom. 
We very soon believed them; but a few days 
after our arrival at Bathurst, we had the morti- 
fication of being sent for to Freetown, to testif; 
against our Portuguese owner. It being hinted 
to us that we should be delivered up to him 
again, notwithstanding all the persuasion that 
we should return, we entirely refused to go our- 
selves, unless we were carried. I could not but 
think of my ill conduct to our owner, in the 
man-of-war. But as time was passing away, 
and our consent could not be got, we were 
compelled to go, by being whipped; and it was 
not a small joy to us to return to Bathurst again 
in the evening to our friends. 

From this period I have been under the care 
of the Church Missionary Society; and in about 
six months after our arrival at Sierra Leone, I 
was able to read the New Testament with some 
degree of freedom, and was made a monitor, 
for which I was rewarded with sevenpence- 
halfpenny per month. The Lord was pleased 
to open my heart, to hearken to those things 
which were spoken by his servants; and being 
convinced that I was a sinner, and desirous to 
obtain pardon through Jesus Christ, I was ba) 
tised on the 11th of December 1825, by 
~ J. Raban. , ‘ 

had the privilege of visiting your ha 

and favored ‘ae in the year 1895; in whieh 
was my desire to remain for a good while, to be 
qualified as a teacher to my fellow-creatures. 

ut Providence so ordered it, that, at my re- 
turn, I had the wished-for instruction, under the 
tuition of the Rev. C. L. F. Haensel, who land- 
ed in Sierra Leone in 1827; through whose in- 
strumentality I have been qualified so far, as to 
be able to render some help, in the service of 
the Church Missionary Society, to my fellow- 
creatures. May I everhave a fresh desire to 
be engaged in the service of Christ, for it is 
“perfect freedom.” 


MISSION OF THE LONDON MISSIONARY S0O- 
CIETY IN MALACCA, 


Tue Rev. John Evans, on the 15th of January, 
1837, reports the— 


Baptism of Students in the Anglo-Chinese 
College. 


In the month of May last I received into the 
college six Chinese youths. It required no 
; 24 
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small diligence to watch and regulate them. It 
was our constant aim to treat them with pa- 
rental kindness; at the same time exercising 
arental authority, and requiring from them 
lial obedience. ‘The plan has been blessed by 
our heavenly Father. 

I informed you before of my having bap- 
tised one of these youths. He has adorned 
his christian profession; he has gained the 
esteem of our whole family, and of all around 
him; and his conduct is in every way con- 
sistent. 

On Sunday, the 18th ult., another very inter- 
esting service took place in the mission-chapel 
at Malacca, in the presence of a crowded con- 
gregation of Europeans and Chinese. I had 

appy privilege of baptising three more of 
the Chinese youths under my care, together 
with one Siamese. They had been for some 
time receiving preparatory counsels and in- 
structions, and have given satisfactory evidence 
of their sincerity, by renouncing their own na- 
tive superstitions and idolatry, and embracing 
the christian religion. 

As the major part of the congregation con- 
sisted of Chinese, a great portion of whom 
were adults, this renunciation of idolatry oc- 
curred in the presence of a very large number 
of idolaters. 

These youths continue as inmates in the col- 
lege; and, under my care and instruction, are 
preparing for the ministry of the gospel among 
their countrymen. 

Since they were baptised, two other youths, 
residing in the college, have boldly, and in a 
most gratifying manner, come forward, and re- 
nounced their superstitions and idolatrous ways, 
and prayed to be also received into the church 
of Christ. As they have already been instruct- 
ed in the good way, I hope to baptise them on 
Sunday week. 

Thus the Lord is pleased to encourage our 
hearts, by giving another pledge of the ulti- 
maté fulfilment of the promise—the idols He 
shall utterly abolish; for as the darkness of the 
night is succeeded hy a faint and glimmer- 
ing ray in the distant horizon—not the sun 
himself, but a most sure token that he will 
shortly rise—so does such an event, as that 
which I have now recorded, constitute a pro- 

_ beam in the moral horizon of benighted 

ina. 

Subjoined is a translation of a few of the 
questions proposed to the candidates before the 
congregation, together with the answers which 
they gave:-— 


“Why do you wish to receive christian bap- 
tism?” 

“Because I feel myself to be a 
ner. But now I desire to repent of my sins 
and forsake them, that I may obtain forgive- 
ness, and have a = everlasting life and 


at sin- 


happiness after deat 
baptised.” 

“Do you think that baptism alone is able to 
save your soul?” 

“No—but I believe that Jesus Christ, who 
commanded believers to receive baptism, is 
able to save me.” 

“What hath Jesus Christ done for you?” 

“He suffered and died in order to atone for 
my sins and procure my salvation, I desire, 
therefore, to become a member of his holy 
church on earth, and at last to be admitted into 


his heavenly kingdom.” 


therefore, I wish to be 
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“Why do you wish to follow the : 
of oe Christ, in preference to the Chine 

“Because I believe that it is the ‘ 
Jesus Christ alone which can guide poy . 
piness and heaven.” , bap. 

“Can you now truly say that you 
saken the worship of id sls, ond the vehaNe fa 
stitions of your countrymen?” “re 

“Yes, I can. I confess that I have bith, 
erto ignorantly and foolishly worshj 
idols; but henceforth my desire is to wos: 
the only living and true God, and Aa 
him.” 

“Do you feel that you are a great sinner, and 
that, in consequence of your sins, You deserye 
to suffer everlasting punishment?” 

“I know that i 
that I ought to suffer the punishment dye 
sin.” 

“Do you think that any good performance 
your own, which you may hereajter do, will by 
a to save P 

“I know that can do will be : 
sufficient to save me, and hope ae 
salvation only through the atoning merits of 
Jesus Christ.” 

“Perhaps it is with the view of tal 
constant employment, or to advance 
other worldly interest, that you wish to be bap. 
tised?”’ é 

“1 can truly say such is not the ease, J 
with my whole heart, desire to be a disciple of 
Jesus Christ; and this is the sole reason I dg. 
sire to be_baptised.” 


All were much affected by these answer. 
many even to tears. Several other question 
were put to them; but the above will ggf, 
fice to shew the simplicity and sincerity of the 
men whom we now joytully hail as christj 
brethren. 

The conduct of those formerly baptised eo. 
tinues to be most consistent. They do all of 
them rejoice my heart, by adorning the gospel 
of our Redeemer. 

The converts are now in a state of prepan. 
tion for church-fellowship; and in the course of 
a few Sabbaths we hope to form the first church 
of Chinese Christians. 

While the moral condition of China 
sents little else to external observation 
the darkness of a nation wholly given to ido. 
atry or to atheism, it is not, perhaps, a vain 
thing to hope, keeping in recollection the a- 
most countless number of christian tracts cir 
culating among the people, that a deep and 
silent, and, therefore, an imperceptible infu 
ence favorable to the gospel is moving 
through the heart of this esky empire. Op 
the frontier, however, the progress of diving 
truth is so visible, that those who mn 
read, To what extent the growth and & 
tablishment of Christianity in the whole, @ 
arts of the wide-spreading Archipelago may, 

sides the extensive benefits thence 
rectly springing, supply means and instr 
ments for the evangelization of the parent 
country, is only known to Him who hold 
the times and seasons in his hands. Mea» 
while we rejoice in the conviction, that ther 
subsists between the one and the other § 
close and essential relationship; and this cam 
viction gains additional force, from the latest 








accounts which have arrived of the Ultra-Gan 
ges stations. 


am a great sinner and 
to 
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on OF THE CHURCH MISSIONARY SO- 
CIETY IN CALCUTTA AND VICINITY. 


Bayt is rom 1825 to 1836—Desire for the 
ada Scriptures. 


jix. Sandys, writing from Mirzapore makes 
the following statements. . 
Baptised from May 1825, to Jan. 1, 1826, 4: 
16 D 1832 30 
7 ons tas 50 
1834 156 


1835 48 
1836 56 


Respecting the desire for religious knowledge, 
he adds— 


You will, I am persuaded, be glad to hear of 
the great desire which has arisen, during t 
jgst three or four months, among the native 
th of Calcutta, to obtain and read the New 

estament in English. Being secretary of the 
Calcutta Bible Association, my house is fre- 

ily thronged with applicants fer the gift of 

i New Testament; and as the husbandman 
cannot expect to reap an abundant harvest if he 
t to sow the seed when the ground is pre- 

for its reception, I have endeavored to 

sow the seed of God’s blessed word among 
these young j#ople. We have not now to go, 
as formerly, at least in Calcutta, to the dwel- 
ings of the natives, and to beg of them to ac- 
cept a copy of the New Testament; as they 
come of their own accord, in great numbers, to 
solicit this blessed book. The desire to obtain 
the New Testament is now prevalent among 
the pupils and students of schools of all grades, 
from the Hindoo and New Hooghly colleges, 
down to the small morning schools conducted 
by college and school-boys previously to at- 
tending their own studies. The number of 
Enelish Testaments given by me during the 
sent month, to applicants of the kind just 
mentioned, is 123; and last month it was 106. 
To-day I was obliged to dismiss a large number 
of applicants, in consequence of not having re- 
ished my stock. I hope, however, to sup- 
them all to-morrow. To my inquiry, “Why 
you wish to read the New Testament?” 
great numbers reply, ‘‘We have heard that it is 
avéry good book, and we wish to read it for 
pin & a Others reply, “We are told that it 
contains an account of the true religion, and we 
wish to study it.” Others say, “We wish to 
learn the way of salvation.” To my advice, 
“You should read the Testament with prayer,” 
the reply of great numbers is, “We should be 
glad F you would give us a little book contain- 
ing prayers. We do not know how to pray; 
and if you give us a book of prayers, we shall 
learn to pray.” Now is the time for exertion; 
the golden opportunity is now offered to the 
church of Christ, to sow the good seed of the 
kingdom in the hearts of the youth who have 
learned to read and understand the English lan- 
; and if the opportunity be not embraced, 
enemy, doubtless, will not be remiss in his 
varied attempts to sow the tares; which will 
baffle, in no small degree, those who may here- 
afer attempt to carry on the Lord’s work in 
these parts; but if the opportunity be embraced, 
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put it into the hearts of his servants to send the 
word of life, and other spiritual helps, to them, 
and thus directed them to look hy faith to that 
blessed Savior in and through whom their sins 
have been forgiven, and they exalted to the en- 
Joyment of the divine presence in glory? 

The Armenians in Calcutta having been 
found destitute of the Scriptures, Mr. Sandys 
inquired into their state, in company with an 
individual of that nation. He writes June 12, 
1836— 

_I accompanied the Rev. C. Arratoon, and 
visited most of the Armenian families who had 
not been previously visited by us. Most of 
them welcomed us to their habitations, and 
gladly received from us the sacred volume 
which we went to disseminate. It is with 
pleasure I record, that almost every Armenian 
family in Calcutta is now supplied with the sa- 
cred Scriptures. 


Mr. Linke makes the following remarks re- 
specting the— 


Shaking of Opinion among the Hindoos. 


Went this morning to Nuton Gunge, near the 
place where they had worshipped rga the 
preceding night, and found still a great number 
of people near it, gazing at the image. I read 
St. Paul’s address to the men of Athens, and 
made observations on it. A brahmin priest, 
who had probably acted a principal part in the 
present poojah, and was greatly esteemed and 
worshipped by all present, began to argue with 
me in defence of his gods, and the worship due 
to them. After a considerable time, when he 
saw that he could not get the mastery, he cried 
out, that I was blind, and that it was of no use” 
to go on any longer arguing with me; he would 
therefore at once take his leave; which he did. 
I sent a tract after him, “The Destroyer of 
Darkness;” which I advised him to read. Many 
cried, “Shew us your God; then we will te- 
lieve.” Another said, “You tell us lies; you 
cannot shew the things of which you speak.” 
Another remarked, “That there are visible 
things, we are convinced, for we see them with 
our eyes; but how can we know that there are 
things invisible and eternal?” ‘The earth is the 
mother of all things,” said another; “yea, the 
earth is God. Our soul, our mind, is nothing, 
and it can do nothing.”—“Has the sun also 
been created by the earth?’’ another asked him. 
“Every thing comes from the earth,” was his 
answer.—On going away, one begged much for 
a New Testament. The tracts which I distri- 
buted on this occasion were received with the 
greatest desire. 

Arrived in Nuton Gunge just when the last 
music and the last dance were performed, to 
conclude the present poojah of Doorga. The 
idol was already stripped of all its ornaments, 
clothes, and every thing, and lay half broken on 
the ground. I pressed through the crowd, and 
went close to the place where the idol had been 
; worshipped during the Jast three days, or rather 
nights. I asked whether their play was now 
finished. “Yes,” was the answer; “the deity, 
or godhead, has gone back again.”—I said, 
“Well, I have seen your god in three different 
conditions duting the last few days. I saw it 
when the mistry”—the man “who makes the 








who can tell how many individuals will have 
reason to bless God throughout eternity, that he 


image—“had finished it, with the éxception of 
painting and dressing; I saw it as a God, when 
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you worshipped it; and now I sce it again in its 
original state, mu and straw, the materials of 
which it was made.”—Some laughed at their 
own folly; and some began immediately to de- 
fend their gods. Among others, a young man, 
who had been a scholar in one of our Bengalee 
schools, wanted to strike me with our own 
weapons. He said, “You say Ged is invisible 
—well, you say Jesus is God—well; but was 
not Jesus visible? how then could he be God? 
God can do whatsoever he likes: if it be his will 
that all men should know and worship him, as 
you say it is, why then does he not make us 
forsake our idols, and worship him alone? You 
. and bid us keep God’s commandments; 

t you do not yourselves keep them. It is 
written in your shasters, “Return not evil— 
Whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, 
turn to him the other also. If a man take away 








thy coat, let him have thy cloak also,” ete. 
Now, if we do any of these things to any one of | 
you, you immediately send us to prison. How | 


then do you keep God’s commandments? Shew || 
me but one Christian who keeps all that it is |! increase?” 





Mar, 


will immediately become Christians. net 
. 18 fur. 


said he should observe; and I and 


ther written,” he said, “La 

selves treasures upon’ on £T for your. 
you doing? Let me go into the ‘owl, hat are 
of you, and I shall find hundreds and of some 
of rupees. For what come most of the 
peans into this country? Is it not to la 
themselves treasures upon earth?” Thee 
man afterward told me, that he, and wre 
half of the inhabitants of Burdwan with ee? 
lieved only in one God; but for fear of » be- 
their bread they did not come forward losing 


cially as there are a great 

their own livelihood fen serving ame 
temples. The same young man asked me ba 
might contradict one who had endeay ° 
shew that idols were necessary, as the tees ~ 
which we should come to God,’ I allowed by 
and he did it in a masterly way. He afte bin 
said, ‘‘Well, have I beaten him?” I was oblj 
ed to say, “Yes, very well indeed.” oblig. 
said, “If I become a Christian, will my money 





American Board of Commissioners for foreign Missions, 


RECENT INTELLIGENCE. 


West Arrica.—Mr. Wilson, writing from 
Cape Palmas, on the 29th of December, imme- 
diately after receiving instruction to curtail the 
expenditures at that mission, and giving a 
statement of the painful consequences of so 
great a reduction of the sum allowed him, re- 
marks—, 


In conforming to the instructions of the Com- 
mittee we shall discontinue two day schools, 
discharge their teachers, suspend the operations 
of the press, and reduce our boarding-school to 
one third of its present number. We shall con- 
tinue, for the present, our boarding-school with 
about thirty children, male and female, and, if 
possible, two day schools. Our trial in this 
check upon our operations is a painful one, but 
we really feel that the hand of God is in it. 


Mapras.—On the 9th of September, Mr. 
Winslow thus writes respecting the effects of | 
the small remittances which the diminished re- 


ceipts into the treasury of the Board permitted | 


the Committece to make to the mission with 
which he is connected— 


Since I wrote we have suspended nearly all 
our schools here, for want of funds. The Eng- 
lish school in our house is continued, and I have 
offered the teachers of the other schools to pay 
their rent, and give something to the monitors, 
if they will continue the schools on their own 
account, and bring the children to church on the 
Sabbath. They all agreed to do so, and last 
Sabbath our congregation was very litte di- 
minished; but I apprehend some, perhaps many 
of them, will grac “em fall off. It has been 
very painful to us to take a retrograde step so 
early in our proceedings here, but it seemed 
unavoidable. Some of our friends advised an 
yp to the public; but on various accounts it 
did not seem a-.suitable time.’ Doct. Scudder 
has also dismissed his schools. 





Sumatra.—During the last summer Mr. En. 
| nis, of the mission at Java, visited the island 
| of Sumatra, for the purpose of obtaining infor. 
, mation which might be useful in the Prosecu- 
tion of missions in the Indian Archipelago, 
Most of the month of August he spent in Me. 
| nangkabo, having travelled 450 or 500 miles in 
| different dircetions. The country is represent. 
| ed dy him as being very densely peopled, there 
_ being about 2,000,000 within forty or fifty miles 
of Gunung Berapi, one of the principal towns, 
| The country is more highly cultivated and the 
|inhabitants further advanced in civilization, 
than in Java, and favorable to Europeans, and 
| expressed much satisfaction in anticipation of 
, having teachers come to reside among them, 
| At four or five different places, Mr. Ennis 
| thinks that twenty missionaries might find wide 

fields of labor immediately. He was every 


|| where kindly received and treated by the 


, European residents and the native population. 

After returning from Menangkabo to Padang, 
| Mr. Ennis proceeded to Natal, and from thence 
; made a tour into the Batta country; and on the 
24th of September, after proceeding eight days 
| on foot, writes from Sahinggo, where he was 
hospitably received by the Dutch authorities 


This district of the Batta country, being the 
most southeastern, is called Mandeling. The 
next farther to the northwest is Ankola, and the 
last in that direction is Tobah. The two for- 
mer have invited the Dutch to extend their 
government over them. I am now about half 
way across the island, and expect, with the 
help of the Lord, to go to Rau, two days south- 
easterly, and afterwards to Ankola, four days 
in the other direction. The assistant resident, 
who has been the chief civil officer here a long 
time, assures me that I may go with per 
safety from thence to Tapanooly.—In my jour 
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with two exceptions, lodged at 
wy Jy petty Batta chiefs, the country 
sight watal until after going six days into the 
oe! being thinly settled. Both on my way 
i since my arrival here, my reception among 
chiefs has been all that my most sanguine 
we nes could expect. Whenever I have made 
the object of my coming, they have in- 
iably expressed their gratification. Some- 
pow when I have told them that God has sent 
sn rs into the world, and that last of 
he has sent his Son to instruct us and to die 
our sins, they have listened with the most 
serious attention. The military commandant 
who has been brought up in the church of 
Holland, thinks the whole Batta country will 
the christian religion as soon as it is_pro- 
perl proposed to them. The assistant resident 
Peo ho is a Roman Catholic, thinks there is 
no people in the Archipelago like them. They 
are docile and simple and willing to follow 
wherever they are led. Some of their books I 
will try to send to America. Their system of 
writing and their language do not seem diffi- 
cult. Their system of religion appears very 
short, and they do not use idols, — 

Ihave heard nothing new of importance re- 
specting the death of the beloved brethren, Ly- 
man and Munson. The people here have not 
heard of it. Sumatra is waiting for many mis- 
sionaries. Oh that the young men in America 
would wake up and feel the value of these na- 
tions of immortal souls. 


Sez 


ARERNAQUIS.—Recent communications from 
this band of Indians state that the meeting- 
house erected by Mr. Osunkherhine was dedi- 
cated to the worship of God, and an Indian 
church organized in January last. The Rev. 
Messrs. Parker, Dunkerly, and Melbourne, 
Presbyterian ministers in the vicinity, were pre- 
sent, and aided in the services of the occasion. 
The church consists of six Indian members, 
who have been converted from papacy since 
Mr. Osunkherhine commenced his labors with 
the tribe. The whole number of those who 
give evidence of a change of heart is about 
twelve; and besides these, nearly forty others 
have renounced papacy and attend on the in- 
structions of the missionary. 


Summary oF Protestant Missions.— 
The editor of the Foreign Missionary Chronicle, 
having completed a general survey of Protes- 
tant missions, among the unevangelized na- 
tions, gives the following summary. It appears 
to be the result of a careful examination of the 
published documents of the several missionary 
societies both in Europe and this country, and 
is probably as correct as the means which are 
accessible wil! permit. 


From this survey it appears that, in connec- 
tion with various Protestant societies or boards, 
there are, in different parts of the great field, 
797 missionaries, and 222 European or Ameri- 
can assistant missionaries. The much larger 
part of these are married men. Of the ordaia- 
ed missionaries, including the United Brethren, 





who, perhaps, are not all ordained,—there are 
in West Africa, 24; South Africa, 94; the re- 
ions adjacent to the inland Seas, 49; China, 

urmah, or India beyond the Ganges, 45; India 
within the Ganges, 165; Ceylon, 28; Indian 
Archipelago, Australasia, and Polynesia, 81; 
West Indies, 203; North American Indians, 
Greenland, and Labrador, 108. The returns 
of communicants and scholars are very defec- 
tive, but give 98,720 of the former, and 96,478 
of the latter. From the details of the survey 
we may safely estimate the entire number to be 
from one third to one half larger than have been 
numerically reported. 

The number of missionaries, exclusive of 
assistants, in connection with the principal 
missionary societies or boards, as reported in 
this survey, is as follows:—United Brethren, 
105; Church Missionary Society, 73; London 
Missionary Society, 110; Wesleyan Missionary 
Society, 170; Baptist Missionary Society, Eng. 
34; American Board of Commissioners, 121; 
Baptist Board of Missions, 40; Methodist Mis- 
sionary Society, 30; Episcopal Board of Mis- 
sions, 12; Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, 10. 


MISSIONARY HERALD. 


Volumes Wanted.—Persons having on hand 
any of the following volumes of the Missionary 
Herald, viz. 


Volume xvii forthe year 1821 


as xviii ad 1822 
« = ad 1824 
é xxi ée 1825 
” xxii “ 1826 
“ xxiii - 1827 
so xxiv o 1828 
e xxix ad 1833 


and will return one or more of them to the Mis- 
sionary Rooms, 28 Cornhill, Boston; or to A. 
C. Bull, Brick-church Chapel, Nassau-street, 
New York, entire and in good condition, may, « 
for each, receive in return feur volumes, viz. 
26th, 27th, 28th, and 30th, for the years 1830, 
1831, 1832, and 1834, respectively; or they 
may, if they prefer it, be entered as subscribers 
for as many years as they return copies of the 
volumes first mentioned, and receive the num- 
bers as they shall be issued, beginning with 
January, 1839, free of charge. 

This arrangement will be continued until a 
sufficient number of copies shall be received 
to supply the deficiency of the volumes men- 
tioned. 











Donations, 
RECEIVED IN MARCH. 


Board of Foreign Missions in Ref. Dutch chh. 
W. R. Thompson. New York, Tr. 
Albany, Mon. con. Ist R. D. chh. 
96,11; 2d do. 81,88; 177 99 





Amity, R. D. chh. 41 5S 
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Bedminster, N. J., R. D. chh. 
10,28; a lady, 5; 15 

Canajoharie and Bowman’s Creek, 
To constitute Rev. Samuer 
Roseatson an Hon. Mem. 

a + 8 R. D. chh. mon. 
con, 11; E. Yates, 50; 

Currytown, R. D. chh. to consti- 
tute Rev. Harrison Hern- 
mance an [lon. Mem. 

Easton, R. D. chh. 

Florida, R. D. chh. 91; la. sew. 
so. of do. 21; mon. con. 6,38; to 
constitute Rev. James Steven- 
son and Rev. C. L. Van Drcx 
Hon. Mem. 

Geneva, R. D. chh. 

Glenville, Ist R. D. chh. 

Helderburgh, R. D. chh. to con- 
stitute Kev. THomas Frazer 
an Hon. Mem. 

Jackson, R. D. chh. and for. 
miss. so. to constitute Rev. 
Wiutram Pitcuer an Hon. Mem. 50 00 

Jersey (ity, N. J. Mon. con. ia 

. D. chh. 

Manheim, R. D. chh. 

Mapletown, do. 

New Brunswick, Rev. Dr. Mflle- 
doler, 

Newburgh, Miss C. Rowe, 

New Rhinebeck, R. D. chh. to 
constitute Rev. Bensamin 
Basster an Hon. Mem. 

New Utrecht, R. D. chh. 20; sab. 
sch. 51,47; mon. con. 47,15; 

a lady, 6; 

New York, R. D. chh Broome-st. 
for Mr. and Mrs. Ennis, Java, 
200; R. D. chh. in Franklio-st. 
to constitute HucH McBripe 
an Hon. Mem. 100; South do. 
to constitute Rev. Kincston 
Govarp and Rev. Jonny P. 
Knox flon. Mem. 100; do. in 
Market-st. mon. con 50; do. in 
3d st. mon. con. 10; a’‘friend, 
7,59; mies. asso. in collegiate 
R. D. chh. for Mr. and Mrs, 
Youngblood, Java, 300; la. fan- 
cy article so. of do. 171; L. 5; 

Niskeuna, R. D. chh. and av. of 
jew. to constitute Rev. Henry 
A. Raymonp an Hon Mem. 

Northumberland, A few friends, 

Owasco, R. D. chh. 20; less 


dis. 53e. 

Paterson, N. J. 2d R. D. chh. 
mon. con. 

Princetown, R. D. ehh. 

Rotterdam, 2d R. D. chh. 70; Ist 
do. to constitute Rev. Jonny 
Nort an Hon. Mem. 50,50; 

Salem, R. D. chh. 

Schenectady, R. D. chh. 81,26; 
fem. miss. sew. 80. 44; 

St. Johnaville, R. D. chh. ‘ 

Tyoshoke, R. D. chh. 17,70; mon. 
con. 18; 


58 62 


943 50 


8; 

Union, R. D. chh. 154,25; la. so. 
16; to constitute Rev. 8. V. E. 
Westratt an Hon. Mem. 

Unionville, R. D. chh. mon. con. 

Whiteside, Coll. 


Ded. expenses paid by Board 
of R. D. chh. 
Southern Board of Foreign Missions, 

J. Adger, Charleston, 8. C. Tr. 

For Ahmedouggur, 500; for Smyrna, 50; 
for Ceylon, 500; for Mr. Lanneau, 590; 
for Mr. Merrick, 500; for Sandw. Isl. 
miss. 500; 

Addison co. Vt. Aux. So. E. Brewster, Tr. 
Addison, Gent. and la. 22 50 
Bridport, Gent. 61,85; la. 37,22; 

mon. con. 2,50; chil. 3,42; Mrs. 
N. Rive, dec’d, 4; tb constitute 


? 
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000 00 








Josuua S. Strona an Hon. 
em. 
Bristol, Sar ehh. and so, 
Cornwall, Gent. 57,87; } 22.37: 
mon. con. 7,49; dies 
Ferrisburgh, Cong. chh. 
= 4 87,30; la. 83; 
*, 5ie. 


— 
Ys 
—_ 
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New Haven, Gent. 
Salisbury, Mon. con. 
Shoreham, Gent. and Ja. 
on E. —_ 
‘oston vic. Ms. Aux. So. C. 
dard, Tr. one 
Brookfield Asso. Ms. A. Newell, Tr, 
West Brookfield, Dona. fr. la. asso 
in March constitutes Rev, Soromon B. 
Gitsert of Lyman, Me. an Hon. Mem, 
Chittenden co. Vt. Aux. So. W. I. Seymour, 
Burlington, Mon. con. 
Charlotte, Chh. and so. 35; mon. 
con. 13; la. 11; 
Colchester, Mr. Hicks, 
Essex, Chh. and so. 
Hinesburgh, Chh. and so. to con- 
stitute Isaac Hicsex an Hon. 


&- 


on S & 
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Mem. 
Jericho, Ist chh. and #0. 34,79; 
cent so. 18; 2d chh. and go, 12; 
Miiton, Chh. and go. 
Underhill, do. 
Williston, do. 

Cumberland co. Me. Aux. So. W. C, Mi 
Bridgton, Rev. Mr. Page’s chh, 
Buxton, Gent. 12,25; la. 7; mon, 

con. 8,75; 
Cumberland, Mon. con. 
Lewiston Falls, Chh. (of which 


St 


#3 o8 


Waterford, Cong. so. 
Delaware co. N. ¥. Aux. So. Rev. F. 

Shepard, Tr. Ds] 

Essex cv. North, Ms. Aux. So. J. Caldwell, Tr 
Bellville, Mrs. Jacob Greenleaf, Orme 
20; mon. con. 10; 
Newbury, Parker River Village, 
Mon. con. 
Newburyport, Gent. and la. in 
Mr. Dimmick’s so. a new year’s 
present, 100 00 
Essex co. South, Ms. Aux. So. J. Adums, aa 
Danvers, N. par. la. for hea. chil. 43 
Essex, Gent. 36,87, la. 40,50; 77 37 
Salem, S. so. Gent. 60 50~181 43 
Fairfield co, West, Ct. Aux. So. M. Marvin, Tr. 
Stamford, Gent. and la. %6 
Geneva and vic. N. Y. by C. A. Cook, Agent, 
Geneva, Presb. chh. H. H. See- 
lye, 250; H. Hastings, 25; 
Cuarves A, Cook, whieh and 
rev. dona. constitute him an 
Hon. Mem. 25; J. Sutherland, 
25; Damier L. Lum, which and 
rev. dona. constitute him an 
oh. Mem. 25; J. S. Hicks, 10; 

R. Robbins, 10; L. H.5; P. H. 

5; L. J. 5; L. N. C. 5; indiv. 11; 401 00 
Seneca Falls, Presb. chh. 65 00 
Smyrna, Isaac Foote, Jr. which 

and prev. dona. constitute him 

an Hon. Mem. 90 00 
Waterloo, Presb. ehh. 35 00—591 06 

Greene co. N. Y. Aux. So. Rev. Dr. Porter, Tr. 
Cairo, D. Willis, 5 00 
Greenville, Cull. in presb. cong. 44 16—49 16 

Hartford co. Ct. Aux. So. J. R. Woodbridge, Tr. 
East Hartford, Mrs. Ruth Pitkin, 10 00 
Granby, Ist so. La. 17 50 
Hartford, Part of sub. ack. in Oct. 

55; 8. so. 30,14; 

Manchester, Gent. 


Tr. 
56 


85 14 
298 00 
410 64 
Ded. dis. on uncurrent money, 1 80—408 
Hartford co., South, Ct. Aux. So. R. Hubbard, Tr. 
Glastenbury, Mon. con. 42 26 
Wethersficld, 6 00-48 2% 
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: . Aux. So. Rev. J. C. Goss, Tr, 
bee >. 92,41; Ia. 12; 34°41 
eel, Mon. con. 15 59——50 00 


Ct. Aux. So. C. L. Webb, Tr. 
wate i, Coll. in part, 241,75; 
Ja. 100; : 75 


salisbury 25—350 00 
yevinack co. N. H. Aux. So. Rev. D. Kimball, Tr. 


Concord, Ist chh. 39,64; R. Davis, 
Wo; la. 58,58; South chh. la. 


A Mon. con. * % 

142 26 
Ded. epee ee athe. Ma. 1 16—141 
Bn con. and coll. 51 


Haven City, Ct. Aux. So. F. 1’. Jarman, Tr, 

Fairhaven, Cong ehh. 18 95 

New Haven, Mon. con. tn Free 
ehh. 43,30; Union-st. sab. sch. 
95,50; W. a friend, 10; do. 6; 
mon. con. in Centre chh. 10,89; 
do. in Yale college, 13,12; do. 
in united so. 6,02; 3d chh. and 
cong. 7,31; @ poor col’d wo- 


man, 6c. 122 20—141 


10 


37 


15 


Haven co. East, Ct. Aux. So. 8, Frisbie, Tr. 
if ” 93°66 


Guilford, Gent. 
Pay + City and Brooklyn, Aux. So. 
w. W. Chester, Tr. 
Of which fr. Bowery and Pearl-st. chhs. 
50,42; fr. Mrs. M. Clark, for David 


Harris Clark, Syria, 40;) 458 43 
Oneida co. ey. pm So. A. Thomas, T'r. 

Augusta, Philip Pond, dec’d, 30; 

young la. so. 55 35 00 
Ceatre Lisle, Fem. mies. so. 6 12 
Eaton, Cong. chh. mon. con. 39 88 
Fayetteville, Presb. chh. mon. con, 50 00 
Guilford, Mon. con. in cong. chh. 11 00 
Holland Patent, D. Nolton, 10 00 
Leyden, Cong. chh. / ss 9 00 
Madison, G. 8. 1; a friend, 2Q5c. 1 95 
New Hartford, Presb. so. mon. con. 8 00 
New Haven, Mon. con. 8 00 
New York Mills, Coll. 30 63 
Paris Hill, Cong. cbh. coll. 6 32 
Richland, Mrs. John Holmes, 10 00 
Trenton, Ist presb. so. 1 05 
Turin, Cong. chh. 12,75; U. 

Hooker, 12,59; for miss. beyond 

the Rocky m. 2,78; 28 03 
Utica, 3d presb. 80. mon. con. 11 00 
Waterville, Mon. con. in presb. chh. 39 52 
West Leyden, Presb. chh. 8,32; 

Rev. R. Kimball, 9; 7 32 
Whitesboro’, Mon. con. cong. chh. 8 75—321 87 


Strafford co. N. H. Aux. So. E. J. Lane, Tr. 
Effingham, Cong. chh. 6; less ‘ 
dis. 1,47; 
Tolland co. Ct. Aux. So. J. R. Flynt, Tr. 
Gilead, Gent. 29,92; la. 26,19; 56 11 
Loss on Com. bank notes, , 
Valley of the Mississippi, Aux. So. 
aa: T. Truman, Tr. 
Western Reserve aux. 80. 
Ashtabula co. Wayne, 9; Cuyahoga co. 
Cleveland, Presb. chhs. 144,75; mon. 
con. in Bethel chh. 2,25; W. G. Oat- 
man, 20; Mrs. L. Day, 20; W. A. 
Otis, 5; Euclid, Mrs. Saran Suaw, 
which constitutes her an Hon. Mem. 
100; presb. chh. 8; Geauga co. Char- 
don, W. Young, 1,59; Huron @&. 
Lyme, Presb. chh. 31; Lorain co, 
Brownhelm, 15,21; Elyria, Presb. chh. 
40; Medina co, Guilford, 39; Medina, 
50,91; Richfield, 6,50; Wadsworth, 
20,16; York, Mon. con. 5; Portage co. 
Hudson, Mon. con. in West. Res. 
col. 14,99; Rootstown, 3,89; Twins- 
burg, 4,50; Trumbull co. Vienna, 3; 
oad co. Maumee city, Mon. con. in 
Ist presb. chh, 22,37; : 
Washington co. N. ¥. Aux. So. M. Freeman, Tr. 
Gent. and la, 40; less dis. 1; 


53 


2 35—53 76 


557 04 
39 00 
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Windsor co. Vt. Aux. So. B. Swan, Jr. Tr. 
Norwich, Ist cong. so. 36 00 
Rochester, Mon. con. 25; la. 6; 31 00 
Sharon, Mon. con. 17,45; la. 12; 29 45 
West Hartford, Mon. con. 5 00 
Windsor, Cong. so. coll. 21,27; 
la. 15,50; mon. con. 7,98; 44 75—146 20 
Total from the above sources, $11,870 29 


VARIOUS COLLECTIONS AND DONATIONS. 


Abington, Ms. 1st par. mon. con, 
Albany, N. Y. 4th presb. chh. 
Andover, Ms. 8. par. mon. con. 
Arkport, N. Y. Mrs. E. Hurlbut 
Bangor, Me. Infant class in 
cong. chh. for child in China, 

Bath, N. H. Mon. con. iu lst cong. E. chh. 

Bedford, Ms. Mon. con. 

Bennington, Vt. Mon. con. in Ist cong. chh. 

Blairsville, Pa. Mrs. 5. I. R. Davis, 

Boston, Me. Rev. A. B. 10; Miss E. Eaton, 7; 

Bridesburg, Pa. Presb. chh. mon. con. 

Bridgeton, N. J. Fem. miss. so. 

Bristol, R. 1. Mon. con. in cong. chh, 

Brunswick, Me. Rev. Dr. Allen, which and 
prev. dona. constitute Jounn Wueetock 
ALLEN an Hon. Mem. 50; D. Dunlap, 50; 
I. Lincoln, 40; R. P. Dunlap, 25; (of which 
to constitute Prof. ALeneus 8. Packarp 
an Hon. Mem. 100;) Mrs. 8. J. Allen, 25; 
Prof. C. 10; Prof G. 5; Prof. P. 5; M. E. 
W. 5; D. G. 5; H. F. 3; Mrs.C, 2; a friend, 
1; indiv. 14; mon. con. 60; miss. asso. in 
Bowdoin coll. 18; 

Cambridge, N. Y. Nevson Simpson, which 
constitutes him an Hon. Mem. 100; J. 
Richardson, 10; 

Canonsburg, Pa. Fem. miss. so. 

Carlisle, Pa. Ist presb. chh. miss. so. to 
constitute Rev. Wittiam T. Sprove an 
Hon. Mem. 

Chanceford, Pa. Fem. asso. for Samuel J. 
Martin, Ceylon, 

Charlestown, Ms. Winthrop chh. and so. 
(of which $100 to constitute Eur Smita, 
of Northford, Ct. an Hon Mem. fr. a son 
and daughter and their children,) 

Charlton, N. Y. Presb. cong. coll. 75,38; J. 
B. Packer, 10; T. Kirby, 10; J. Clansey, 
19; T. M. 8; Miss G. B. 5; eab. sch. in 
dist. No. 3, 4,62; less c. note, 5; 

Cherry Valley, N. Y. 

Co»perstown, N. Y. P 

East Bloomfield, N. Y. Chh. 50; a prev. 
dona. fr. Jostan Porter, constitutes him 
an Hon. Mem. 

Fly and Oaks Creck, N. Y. 

Foxcroft, Me. Cong. chh. mon. con. 

Franklin, Ten. Presb. chh. mon. con. 

Fresh Pond, N. Y. Mon. con. 

Gilbertsville, N. ¥. Which and prev, dona. 
constitute Rev. Carvin Wartersury an 
Hon. Mem. 

Gloucester, Sandy Bau, Ms. Chh. and cong. 
to constitute Mrs. Mary L. Gace an Hon. 
Mem. 

Gorham, Me. Juv. so. in acad. 

Grass Lake, Mich. Mon. con. in chh. for Da- 
vid Kirby Ellis, Ceylon, 

Groton, N. Y. Cong. so. 151; less c. note, 7; 

Hanorer, N. J. Fem. mite so. for Aaron 
Condit, Ceylon, 

Hardwick, Vt. Gent. and la. asso. 

Hartford, Ct. JonatHan Epwarps, which 
constitutes him an Hon. Mem. 

Haverhill, N. H. Sab. sch. for 4bel K. Mer- 
rills, Ceylon, 

Holden, Ms, Mon. con. 

Hudson, N. Y. Sab. sch. in Ist presb. chh. 
for Waterbury sch. in Ceylon, 

Illinois, 

Kingsboro’, N. Y., D. Case, 

Kingston, R. {. Mon. con. 23; Miss 8. Thura- 


ton, 3; 
Le Roy, N. Y. Av. of spectacles, 


ammond-st. 
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192 Donations. 


Levant, Me. Cong. chh. mon. con. 17; sub. 
395 
Lezxin, Ky. A friend 
L NA. Coll. in cung. 80. 
lalden, Ms. La. benev. so. for John, the 
son of Hermas, in Persia, 


ey N.Y. 

Minot, Me. W. Ladd, 

Montreal, L. C. Amer. presb. so. 148; mon. 
con. in do. 74; 

Morristown, N.J., R. W. Stiles, 20; D. Sal- 
livan, 5; 

» N. J. 3d presb. chh. mon. con. 
40,41; Ist do. Rev. A. D. Eddy, 25; D, C. 
C. 10; T. J. 10; J. J. 5; A. F. D. 5; 

New Castle, Me. Gent. asso. 40,75; la. 27,56; 
mon. con. in cong. so. 28,06; 

Newfane, Vt. 1. C. Wilder, 

Newfield, N. Y. Presb. chh. 

New Haven, Ct. Centre sab. sch. miss. asso. 
for tracts in China, 

New Lisbon, N. Y. Mon. con. 

New Windsor, N. Y., D.C. L. 

New York city, E. Cary, 50; Grand chil. of 
D. L. Dodge, for David L. Dodge, Ceylon, 
10; $100 of sum ackn. in Jan. fr. young 
men’s aux. so. constitutes Davin L. 
Dones, of Plainfield, N.J.,an Hon. Mem. 
by a relative; 

Niagara Falls, N. Y. La. miss. asso. 

Northboro’, Ms. Evang. cong. so. 20,20; mon. 


con. 9,80; 
North Hadley, Ms. E. T. Huntington, 
Northwood, N. H. Gent. and la. asso. in Mr. 
Prentice’s so. 
Onslow, N. 8. La. miss. so. for miss. to 
India, 
Orono, Stillwater, Me. Mon. con. 
Orrington, Me. Mon. con. 
Otego, N. Y., B. Blaklesley, 
Parsippany, N. J. By Rev. J. Ford, 
Pawtucket, Me. Mon. con. 80; la. asso. 33; 
Perth Amboy, N.J. Presb. chh. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Kensington sch. of Ist 
resb. chh. N. Liberties, 10; J. Kerr, 15; 
. Wright, 5; a friend, 2; 
Plain, Wood co. O. Chh. and cong. 95; mon. 


Port Byron Pim, Ii). N. Beleh 

‘ort , Ill. N. Belcher, 

Red Bank, N. J. Cong. 

Rochester, N.Y. Miss. asso. of sab. sch.‘in 
Ist presb. chh. for sch. at Madras, 50; 
Bethel chh. X. Y. Z. 20; 

Rocky Hill, N. J. Dorcas so. for James Van- 
derveer, and Joseph W. Barr, Ceylon, 

Rogerville, Av. of jew. 

Roxbury, Ms. Eliot chh. and cong. 78,50; 
mon. con. in do. 19,45; a lady, 3; 

Southington, Ct. Sab. sch. miss. asso. for 
David Clark, Ceylon, 

St. Johnsbury, Vt. C. Hosmer, 4th pay. for 
Harver Hosmer, Ceylon, 

Stillwater, N. Y. 

Troy, N. Y., 8. Wickes, to constitute Rev. 
Tuomas Wicxes an Hon. Mem. 

Urhridge, Ms. Rogerson Village, Mon. con. 

Walton, N. Y. lst presb. chh. 

Warsaw, N. Y. Mrs. F. av. of jew. 

Washington Corner, N. J. Fem. miss. so. 

Westford, N. Y. 

West Hartwick, N. Y. To constitute Rev. 
Joun B. Fisn an Hon. Mem. 

Worcester, N. Y. 

Unknown, A friend, 
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LEGACIES. 


New Ipswich, N. H. Mrs. Milia Ames, by 

Rev. 8. Lee, ‘ 117 00 
Salem; Me. Miss Mary Lambert, by J. Pun- 

chard, Ex’r, 


ations and legacies acknowledged in 
ing ee $16,423 68. Total from Au- 





Ist, to March 31st, $167,285 21. 











DONATIONS IN CLOTHING, ge 
’ 


Colerain, Ms. A box, fr. la. be asso 
Sandw. Isl. " 5 — for 
East Bloomfield, N. Y. Books, fr, 
Dr. on ort Natal, » f. chh, for 
Hamp. Chris. Depos. Ms. Pillow cases 
and towels, fr. fem. asso. Cemainnn” 
blankets, fr. L. Wright, East Ham 
sheets and collars, fr. fem. sew, 
my “*. 
ey, N. H. Writin r and slates 
. M. Melville, Sn, 
Killingly, Ct. A box, fr. fem. beney, é 
Senin Isl. : a 
Newburyport, Ms. A box of window 
fr. 4 yy so. for Sandw. Is}, 
Pelham, N. H1., A bundle, fr. so, i 
for Ind. chil. : om, 
Westminster, Vt. E. par. A barrel, fr. la. cir 
of industry, < 


41 4 


James Adger, Charleston, 8. C, Treasurer 
Southern Board of Foreign Missions, acknowl 


the receipt of the following sums, viz 


Charleston, Mon. con. in 3d presb. chh 
31,91; do. i 2d do. 98,68; do. in Circular 
chh. 44,42; Qnited mon. con. 97,50; presb, 
chh. 138,38; do. male mem. 25; fem. do, 25. 
Mrs. Hannah Lanneau, 50; earnings of g 
lady, 50;8. E W. for a child at Cape Pal. 
mas, 15; for African sch. at do. 30; Coll 
by Rev. J. Winn, at different places, (¢199 
of which is a legacy fr. C. R. Wither. 
spoon, late of Sumpter, S. C, by J. EB, 
Witherspoon, Ex’r,) 1,959,82; Beach Isl, 
chh. 64,75; Mar’s Bluff, for an African 
at Cape Palmas, 15,28; Fairfield dis, J, §, 
5; Jackson Creek chh. 30,87; Sumpter, T. 
B. C. 1; a lady, 2,67; Concord chh. to con. 
stitute Rev. D. McQueen an Hon. Mem, 
60; juv. miss. so. of Mt. Zion chh. for two 
hea. youths at Cape Pulinas, 34; Decatur 
chh. 25,87; Columbia, Indiv. 65; Fem. eo}. 
legiate ins. which constitutes Rev. I. L, 
Baxtcetr an Hon. Mem. 50; Merriwether 
co. two boys, 1; Savannah, Mon. con. in 
Ist presb. chh. 111,66; St. Luke’s par, J, 
Stoddard, 300; Washington, Young la. in 
Miss Bracket’s sch. for Sarah W. Bracke: 
20; Medway chh. miss. so. 46; Lexington, 
Charity box, 7; Knoxville, E. T. 2d presb, 
chh. 41,75; young la. of do. to constitute 
Rev. E. I. Montcomery an Hon. Mem, 
50; Pisgah ehh. 13; Cedar Creek chh. 7,25; 
Hamburgh chh. Greenville, 56; Eusebi 
40,25; Timber Ridge, 8,94; New Provi- 
dence, 109,68; New Market, 9,85; Hope- 
well chh, 53,62; Mt. Carmel, 14,85; Rev, 
E. Carson, 2,15; Abington, 24,06; Paper- 
ville, 78,31; Salem, 8; Kingsport benev. so, 
50; indiv. 27,75; Blountville chh. 73,60; 
Rev. R. G. 2; Hebron chh. Jonesboro’, 
110; Montgomery, Ala. Mon. con. in 
presb. chh. 20; Bryan co. Ga. Chh. to 
constitute I. I. Maxwett an Hon. Mem, 
100; W. King, 19,75; chh. 20; which and 
prev. dona. constitute Rev. Joun Wins 
an Hon. Mem. Mt. Olivet chh. Wateree, 
6; Winsboro’, mon. con. 25; Athens, Fem, 
miss. aso. 27,41; for miss. to —, 5; for 
A. B. C, F. M. 30; less discount, ete, 
29,48; 


4,408 55 


The following articles are respectfully solicited frm 


Manufacturers and others. 


Printing paper, to be used in publishing portions 
of the Scriptures, school-books, tracts, ete. at Bom 


"— and at the Sandwich Islands 
yriting paper, writing books, blank books, 
slates, etc. for all the missions and mission 
especially for the Sandwich Islands. 
Shoes of a good quality, of all sizes, for 
of both sexes; principally for the Indian 
Blankets, coverlets, sheets, etc. 


Fulled cloth, and domestic cottons of all kinds 





